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immary of Catholic teaching. 

IN briefest summary, the common Catholic tradi- 
tional teaching on war is as follows. 
» War cannot be undertaken unless, in the last 
mort, it is necessary, that is, after all reasonable 
forts to settle disputes peacefully have failed. War 
mot be declared except by the supreme authority 
fa State, and the intention, as in all human acts, 
ust be upright ; thus a war is at once condemned if 
adertaken in the spirit of hatred, ambition, jealousy, 
mination, revenge. In default of an international 

bunal or some superior power which can protect a 
fate, the latter has the right of employing force in 
fence of its rights, and of exacting reparation for 
just injury inflicted on it. For a just offensive—not 
iggressive—war, there is required a grave reason that 
hall be proportionate to the losses likely to be sus- 
gained by both belligerents ; the justice of the war 
fust be morally certain. Such a war may also be 
ndertaken to defend another State unjustly attacked. 
fsuitable satisfaction is offered by the State on the 
lensive, it must be accepted before war begins, or 
iter it has begun. For the undertaking of a just 
ffensive war, the right to self-defence is justifiable 
tthe State is not certainly assured of the injustice of 
is Own Cause. 

| Neither conscripted soldiers, nor those who have 
tely joined the services before war, are necessarily 
ound to inquire as to the justice of the war about to 
waged. They may obey the State so long as the 
idertaking is not manifestly unjust, but in doubt as 
)the justice of the war, they are obliged to make 
sonable inquiries, and, if the doubt remains, they 
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may fight. After war has begun, those who freely 
join the services are bound to assure themselves of the 
justice of the war. This point will be expanded later, 

In a just war, all methods necessary for over- 
coming the enemy are legitimate, provided nothing 
is done contrary to natural or international law, 
Private property may not be looted or destroyed, 
unless the owners share in the guilt of their State by 
helping on an unjust war, and the property is officially 
taken over or claimed as a tribute levied on the enemy. 
The innocent may never be directly killed. Ifa city 
is given over to plunder and if the war is just, the 
soldiers are entitled to the booty they take, unless 
they were forbidden to do so. Ifthe prohibition was 
issued merely as a matter of military discipline, the 
booty taken need not be restored, but disobedience to 
legitimate orders is sinful. The same principle is 
applied to stripping the dead. Reprisals carried out 
in a vindictive spirit and those inflicted on the inno- 
cent are clearly forbidden. 


Preliminary remarks. 


The difficulty of writing on the subject of war as it 
is waged today is that the traditional principles applied 
to wars of the past have now to be applied to an en- 
tirely new set of circumstances. The principles are 
and always have been valid, since they are the 
corollaries of the fundamental principles of justice and 
charity, deep-rooted in natural law, and endorsed, 
elevated and fortified by the laws of Christian con- 
duct. But much of what is now written in the daily 
Press and magazines in the praiseworthy endeavour 
to apply those principles leads to heated controversy, 
for national sensitiveness has become so acute, strength- 
ened as it is and distilled to a fine frenzy in the alembic 
of propaganda, that a writer on this subject may 
easily offend one side or the other. We will, therefore 
endeavour to deal with the matter dispassionately and 
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objectively, and at once disclaim any intention of 
referring to or of condemning the policy or conduct 
of any of the modern powers. Nor is this treatment 
meant to invade the field of casuistry, so we shall give 
no reply to such a question as : “‘May a man join the 
Air Force at the present time and hold himself liable 
to be detailed to drop bombs on civilians, to shatter 
the morale of the enemy people by spreading havoc 
indiscriminately on populous cities and over a whole 
countryside ?”’ If difficulty is felt, as undoubtedly it 
is, by the theorist and much more by the soldier, as 
to where the line is to be drawn in judging the conduct 
of war in the light of natural law, it is, we believe, 
sufficiently resolved by international agreements. 
These have set the standard according to which war 
is carried on in a less cruel and inhuman way than 
would have been possible had it been left to the 
discretion of each State to decide what it could and 
what it should not do. 


Definition. 

We are writing on war in its strict sense. In that 
sense it is defined as a conflict carried on by force of 
arms between soverign States. We must omit, 
therefore, all mention of civil war, rebellion, sedition 
and revolution. 


Source of the right of War. 


It is an undeniable truth that a man may legiti- 
mately, that is, with moral rectitude, defend himself, 
his wife, his children, his fellow-citizens, his justly 
acquired possessions, the legitimate possessions and 
rights of his country from unjust aggression. In 
defending his own life—restricting our attention for 
the moment to that one point—a man’s acts of self- 
defence may, if necessary, be so forceful in point of 
fact as to cause the death of his aggressor. If this 
were not so, his right would be illusory. His act 
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of self-defence may be carried through to its full 
completion, if necessary, for then his assailant exposes 
himself to death which may or will inevitably ensue, 
It is not necessary to discuss the question of whether 
or not the assailant’s death may be intended, for 
undoubtedly so long as the aggression lasts, it may be 
beaten back with all necessary force till the assailed 
is safe. It is not self-defence, of course, to attack an 
assailant when he has been reduced to inaction. 

Now a State which is in legitimate possession of its 
independent existence, rights and possessions, has 
the right to defend them against unjust aggression. 
If this were not admitted, it would follow that the 
whole of mankind had been miserably deluded in 
setting up the natural societies of the several States in 
which man has to live. The denial of the moral right 
of States to self-defence would just lead to the slavery 
and destruction of the weak, and mankind would be 
thrown back to a condition in which the world would 
become dominated by gangs of murderers, so that 
existence would become the privilege only of the 
strong or the fortunate. 

A sovereign State has, therefore, the right to wagea 
just war of offence—we do not say aggression—or 
defence. Ultimately, every offensive war that is just 
is a war of defence ; the point need not detain us. A 
State can, therefore, defend its unjustly violated rights, 
can exact the restitution of its invaded rights, and 
demand, by way of compensation, the equivalent of 
its losses in honour or property, and if, in the process, 
it has to inflict destruction and death on its unjust 
aggressor, it may do so, provided so much force is 
necessary and proportionate to its own losses. Con- 
sequently, it may call on its citizens to defend both it 
and themselves. This is no act of tyranny ; it is 
enforcing obligations which already exist, much as a 
State rightly obliges the father of a family to maintain 
his children if he can. The State does not create 
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ther obligation ; they exist already. The out-and- 
git conscientious objector, who will not obey the 
State in the matter of fighting because, so he avers, to 
fght is contrary to the dictates of his conscience, is 
yrtainly denying a fundamental right of self-defence, 
o at all events is not exercising his opportunity of 
defending others, which is the highest act of love, when 
his fellow citizens may be in extreme necessity. Not 
wen then would he fight. He will retort, of course, 
that he must obey his conscience. He must, indeed, 
wen if it is erroneous. But every man is under an 
dbligation to see that his conscience is not erroneous. 
Man has to educate his conscience that it may dictate 
what is right and what is just to others. To whom can 
aman go for guidance in so important a matter? 
That is the crux of the situation. He has usually no 
oe to whom to appeal. If he is not a Catholic, no 
mecan teach him. He must be left with his conscience 
and must rectify it himself. The State may succeed 
in time of war in engaging his willing services in 
sme other work of national importance, if he will do 
i. The State is acting generously, but is not obliged 
to be so generous. Nevertheless, it does not want 
unwilling soldiers to imperil victory. 

The conscientious objector has a second retort 
tady, namely, that Catholics themselves are con- 
«ientious objectors, for their Church forbids clerics 
toengage in war. But the cases are not analogous. 
The cleric as such has no private conscientious objec- 
tion to war ; he is forbidden to fight because he has 
been set apart for a definite avocation with which 
military service is incompatible. The prohibition 
i, of course, justified by the fact that the Church is a 
society quite independent of the State in her own 
concerns. God wishes civil societies to be formed 
inasmuch as He created human nature ; but He also 
founded the Church as a society independent of 
temporal rulers. Consequently, the cleric obeys an 
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authority higher than that of the State so far a, 
regards those matters in which the Church has the 
right to decide. Neither cleric nor Catholic is g 
conscientious objector in the sense that they condemn 
all war. 

Since the State has the right of self-defence againg 
injustice, and since it is represented by the supreme 
legislative and executive authority, it is that authority 
alone, not the people collectively, nor any classes or 
professions, which has the right to declare war, for 
it is that authority alone which is the supreme juridical 
guardian of its own rights and those of the people, so 
that no section of the State can assume the right to 


say when, why and how war is to be declared and 
waged. 


Title to War. 


It is obvious that there is required a just title or 
ground for waging war. The primary title to war is 


the defence of the rights of a State or of its citizens 
who are unjustly attacked or menaced, and that this 
title may be valid it is necessary that war should be 
the only means available. A secondary title would be 
the just fulfilment of a defensive alliance, or the 
request of another State unjustly attacked, or the 
defence of the innocent against tyrannical rulers, for 
the innocent have the right to self-defence and can 
transfer that right to others. Such a title as the last 
seems to tyrants an interference in the internal affairs of 
another State ; but it is not so, it is rather the appeal 
to human society, and the appeal to the rights of 
human society extinguishes the right of any State to 
deal with its citizens in a tyrannical or persecuting 
manner. In this context, namely, the consideration 
of the appeal to human society, it is worth while 
recording the truly Christian sentiment expressed by 
Lord Halifax in a recent speech to the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. He said : 


-m me wee eS S. fe 
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Over a large part of the world the old standards of 
waduct and of ordinary human decency, which man has 
boriously built up, are being set aside. Things are being 
done today which we can hardly read without amazement, 
alien are they to our conception of how men should deal 
with their fellow-men. Rules of conduct between nations 
we overriden with the same callous indifference as rules of 
wnduct between man and man. The first thing, therefore, 
which we have to do is to see that our own standards of 
onduct do not deteriorate. On that point there must be— 
and I know there is—complete national unity. We respect 
our fellow-men. We know that without that there can be 
no real self-respect either for individuals, or in the long run 
frnations. ‘The day that we lose our respect for our fellow- 
men, our democracy would have lost something on which 
its vitality depends, and would justly become what our 
citics like to think it, moribund and dead, for it would 
indeed have lost the right to live. 


Three centuries before, the great theologian, 
Francis Suarez, wrote : 

The foundation of this part of law (namely, Inter- 
national) is that the human race, how much soever divided 
into different peoples and kingdoms, possesses some unity, 
and that not only specific, but also quasi-political and 
moral, a unity that is indicated by the natural precepts of 
mutual benevolence and mercy to be extended to all men of 
whatever nation they may be (Laws, Bk. II, c. 19, n. 9.). 


These two persons, divided in time by centuries, 
have expressed that truth which is capable, perhaps 
alonecapable, ofsolving our present difficulties, namely, 
the truth that all men and all peoples are united by 
their common derivation and endowments in the one 
nature, and are charged by the Author of it to exercise 
mutual respect, benevolence and love. But man 
sometimes turns away from this fundamental law of his 
nature. If he repudiates it, then there seems to be 
oly one hope of putting an end to fratricidal wars, 
namely, that some Greater Powers, of sufficient 
number and influence, should concert together in a 
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supernational society, whose duty it will be to save chin 
civilization, deal even-handed justice to and coerce  P 
aggressors of the common peace. We believe that, § aed 
wildly Utopian though this may appear to be, such § wet 
a society has now become practically the only in. § eS 
strument of international peace. It seems to be now Sancti 
a necessity for living at all and of enjoying freedom from § 
the ever-present terrors of appalling wars. If that is | ™Y 
so, then the institution of such a society is based ona § "P™ 
law of our human nature. Failing that, or some § @U* 
similar organization, man appears doomed to returnty § V4" 





primitive savagery, with continual wars between 
peoples, until they will be reduced to a state of im- 
potence, with no power left even to keep peace within 
their own borders, becoming a prey to all disunion, 
unhappiness and lawlessness. That represents the 
spectre of the destruction of our civilization which 
haunts the minds of those who think seriously and 
foresee the consequences of continuous international 
strife, fostered as it is by lying and calumny, the 
inflaming of the minds of one people against another, 
preparations to let loose a universal Armageddon, all 
on behalf of an exaggerated nationalism. 

It will be maintained by those who exalt nation- 
alism above all virtues that no sovereign State can 
coerce another sovereign State. But that is not the 
point. If a sovereign State has become an unjust 
aggressor on the peace of the world, if it runs amuck 
over half the world, goes on creating immense 
unhappiness, unrest and conflict, that State may 
legitimately be coerced by other States to refrain 
from its aggressions, because human nature, the 
common good of mankind and human solidarity are 
greater than any State. If fruitless attempts have been 
made to stop the aggression, the unjust State may, 
if necessary, be made to cease as an independent 
State. We believe that this principle of a coercive, 
supernational Power is within the content of Catholic 
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aching. Unless we are seriously mistaken, the 
principle is contained in the Peace Proposals of Pope 
Renedict XV, when he wrote of sanctions against any 
State that should refuse either to submit international 
qstions to arbitration or to accept its awards. 
“nctions in the last resort may have to be very 
gvere indeed. The only way of ensuring sanctions 
my be the way of force. The establishment of a 
apernational society, derived from the unity of human 
mature and the race, is one that will not be accepted 
bytyrants and autocrats, who proclaim that no superior 
lw runs against their wild pretensions. Such as they 
ae, indeed, the enemies of the human race. They 
ae the symbols and embodiment of nationalism 
inexcelsis. God did not put man on this earth to be 
ubjected by autocrats to the slavery of nationalism. 
We know that God did not do so, for we know the 
desires and needs of our own human nature. One 
thing that Christ condemned utterly was the exclu- 
ive nationalism of the Jews. It stood in the way of the 
message of hope to the Gentiles. ‘And this gospel of the 
Kingdom shall be preached in the whole world, for a 
stimony to all nations” (Matthew xxiv, 14). When, 
then, nationalism becomes the enemy of the common 
sod, it must be opposed. This is particularly true in 
the Christian era, since God incarnated Himself to 
bring peace and mutual love to mankind. The States 
which repudiate Christianity altogether are enemies 
ofthe human race as it now exists, so that all Christian 
mtions have the right and indeed the duty, if it can 
be exercised without greater harm to the race, of 
defending innocent and persecuted Christians against 
militant atheists, even when these are the heads of a 
State. 

It may be objected that to create a supernational 
State in order to stop aggression is to employ force to 
beat down force. That is true, but it appears to be the 
only way of establishing freedom from unjust aggres- 
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sion in the world till man changes his heart, and thy 
he will do this before the end of the world is mop 
than one would venture to prophesy. There is, to hy 
sure, another and better ideal. There would 
hope of checking the infernal spirit of war and exag. 
gerated nationalism and the victimization of weaker 
States if the Powers got together under the guidance 
of the Church and accepted her arbitration. She 
can lay down principles of conduct which are true, 
for she was founded by Christ for that purpose. As 
she includes within her fold members of all nations, §. 
she could be trusted to know the needs of those nations §! 
and to adjudicate impartially on their claims, 

A just title to war against a particular State does 
not arise on the plea that the latter has more space 
than it can fill, that in fact it is a dying nation, being 
incapable of implementing its population by new births, 
and that it has resources which it does not develop, 
This fictitious title is advanced on the analogy of the 
Jews taking possession of the lands of other peoples, 
But the Jews lived under a theocracy. God punished 
peoples for offences against Him, and delivered their 
lands and cities to the Israelites, who waged wars to 
take possession of what God had transferred to them. 

There is no just title to war if the consequences 
of war far outweigh the gravity of offended national 
honour or other violated rights, as for example if a 
people would suffer the most appalling defeat with 
no higher consideration to countervail such defeat. 
There must be a proportion between immediate losses 
and future ones, taking into account both particular 
losses and the harm to the human race itself. In 
modern warfare on a grand scale, the material 
destruction and loss of lives are so terrible that an 
extremely grave cause is required to justify it. These 
consequences being today so dreadful, some modem 
writers have maintained that now there can be no 
just war. We believe that this contention is an 
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aaggeration. No State can now foresee the conse- 
quences of a war. It may produce more good than 
rm, though it must be admitted that presumptions 
seagainst that possibility. Yet ifno modern war, even 
F fdefence, can be just, any of the Great Powers would 
4 \we to view with approval the invasion of its territory, 
sown extinction and the slavery of its people. The 
adless State could, in that view, take possession of a 
(iristian State, or a combination of powerful States 
wuld take possession of the world. If no war is now 
ist, a powerful aggressor State would be left to work 
iswilon mankind. As the proportion between losses 
tat can be calculated and future contingencies is so 
iificult to assess, and as it is quite certain that an 
weressor State will not stop at small gains or modest 
iemands if conceded, and that everything will go from 
ad to Worse, it is impossible to admit that no war can 
‘uw be justified. Furthermore, the balance on the 
aedit side for a people that is defeated while defend- 
ing its sacred rights is not infrequently the example 
fa people defending civilization, or its honour, or 
tligion. These titles elevate a people to the highest 
iegree in the spiritual sphere and will be, as they have 
‘J xen, an inspiration for all time. Well, then, did the 
hesident of Latvia say that it is better to die upright 
han to live on one’s knees. We recall those poignant 
words from the book of Machabees (I, iu, 58, 
i): “And Judas said: ‘Gird yourselves and be 
_Jvaiant men and be ready against the morning, that 
yu may fight with these nations that are assembled 
wainst us to destroy us and our sanctuary. For it is 
letter for us to die in battle than to see the evils of our 
tation and of the holies.’ ”’ 


What may be done in War ? 

It is said that everything is fair in love and war. 
The element of truth in the saying, so far as war is 
‘cerned, is that in war a State defending itself 
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against unjust aggression may do all that is nec 
in the way of destroying enemy property, kill 
enemy combatants, bringing the enemy to a condition 
of impotence, provided always that no more is done 
than is necessary and that nothing is done which j 
contrary to the dictates ofnatural law and internation,| § ' 
pacts, ifin regard to the latter both combatants haye 
entered into international agreements. Consequently, 
it is manifestly wrong directly to kill or wound non. 
combatants, including all who are not actually 
engaged either in fighting, bearing arms, or helping 
in the prosecution of war. Wholesale destruction of 
enemy property that is not being nor will be used by 
the enemy cannot be excused. ‘The plea cannot 
be seriously maintained, though it is urged nowadays 
as a very serviceable excuse for all kinds of destructive 
activity, that wars today are waged not merely 
between armies but whole peoples. The whole 
nation, it is alleged, is at war. Therefore, the whole 
nation is the enemy. All the people contribute, at 
least indirectly, to the upkeep of the army. We 
believe that it is profoundly untrue to say that a nation, 
as a whole, is a legitimate object of deadly attack. 
The contention that the morale of a whole people 
must be shattered by the greatest possible cruelty in 
the shortest time is less human than the warlike 
sentiments of barbarians. Fortunately it has not been 
publicly endorsed by any self-respecting people. 
Soldiers who have ceased to be combatants because 
they lie wounded on the field may not be killed ; they 
must, if possible, be taken up and cared for in the 
common interests of humanity, though a rapid and 
necessary prosecution of a battle will excuse the sad 
necessity of leaving the wounded lying out in the 
open. It is the mark of a brutish people to disregard 
the wounded when they could alleviate their sufferings ; 
such people will, as recent events have proved, torture, 
mutilate and kill with savagery the civilian enemy. 
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hnlemational Pacts. 

In order to avoid certain procedures in war which 
volt the sense of most Powers (unfortunately there 
yere and still are exceptions), international pacts are 
ined whereby, as by contract, certain activities in 
he waging of war are ruled out. Such agreements 
implement, as it were, the dictates of natural law, or 
nore closely define what natural law appears to for- 
bid. It will not be necessary to mention here more 
ihan a few of the regulations respecting the Laws and 
Customs of war on land, issued at the Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907. The following were 
specially forbidden, namely, to employ poison or 
poisoned weapons ; to kill or wound an enemy who, 
taving laid down his arms or having no longer the 
means of defence, has surrendered at discretion ; to 
declare that no quarter will be given ; to employ arms, 
projectiles, or material calculated to cause unneces- 
ary suffering. Furthermore, the five Powers, U.S.A., 
the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, which took 
part in the Washington Conference, 1921-22, declared 
their assent to the prohibition of the use of asphyxia- 
ory, poisonous, or other gases, and all analogous 
liquids, materials or devices. In 1925, a Protocol, 
open to the signatures of all nations (thirty-five nations 
have signed it), extended the prohibition to bacterio- 
gical methods of warfare. 

In the prosecution of claims, however just, no 
amy can now violate the territory of neutral Powers 
inany way, whether by transport, or the marching of 
oops, or conveyance of munitions or supplies. It is 
not a hostile act to repel by force the violation of 
neutrality. These international agreements are in 
the interests chiefly of small States, whose existence, 
incertain contingencies, might be jeopardized. Never- 
theless, it is not contrary to natural justice to permit 
ajust belligerent free and harmless transit through 
teutral territory, and it is right to do so, unless very 
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serious consequences would result to the neutral 
State. Again, the Covenant of the League of Nations 
(art. 16, par. 3) decided that the members of the 
League agree to take the necessary steps to afford 
passage through their territory to the forces of any 
of the members of the League which are co-operating 
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to protect the covenant of the League. That was - 
right and proper, and a valuable arrangement, s ne 
long as the other members of the League were pre. a 
pared to defend one of its members in case of unjust § sive 
retaliation. par 
After victory. ” 
The just belligerent may exact not only full Jjtce 
compensation for the injustice which he has suffered J eciit 
and for losses, but may lay down conditions of peace § tt 
that will prevent a repetition of an attack in the }™ 
immediate future. If complete subjection of the }"™ 
conquered State is necessary, it is justifiable. A - 
lasting peace is to be the outcome of war, not per- i | 
ce ang 

petual hatred and the spirit of revenge. If the J 
apparatus of warfare are left with the conquered State, § 5 
it can be forced to accept such measures as will 9gnj 
guarantee the victorious State from reprisals. Mone- fixs 
tary compensation of almost astronomical figures has § whic 
been imposed by victorious States, greatly to the harm § au: 
fXar 


of society. The transference of immense capital will 
leave a conquered people in destitution for genera- 
tions and will work great harm to other States. The 
compensation must, therefore, be within the capacity 
of the conquered State to make within reasonable 
limits of time. To inflict long, protracted misery and 
poverty on the conquered State is contrary to ele- 
mentary justice, and will not only embitter a proud 
people, but will lead to war sooner or later. Such 
hard conditions are measures of vindictiveness. A 
magnanimous gesture on the part of the conqueror, a 
not too rigid insistence on a nicely balanced proportion 
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tween indemnities and losses, will redound more to 
te common good of human society than the ex- 
action of the last farthing. This point was urged by 
pe Pius XI in an autograph letter to Cardinal 
jsparri in the year 1923. His Holiness wrote : 


When, with the intention of repairing the very important 
umages suffered by populations and districts formerly 
wrosperous and flourishing, the debtor (i.e. the State owing 
tie reparations) gives proof of a serious determination to 
grive at an equitable and final agreement, soliciting an 
impartial decision upon the limits of his own solvency and 
edging himself to furnish the arbiter with every means of 
wniving at a true and exact estimate of his resources, then 
istice and social charity, as ‘indeed the very interest of the 
aeditors and of all nations, exhausted by wars and desirous 
(tranquillity, seem to oppose the claiming from the debtor 
what he would be incapable of giving without draining 
timself of his own resources and of his own capacity of 
woduction. For this would result in an irreparable injury 
the debtor as well as to the creditors themselves and in the 
danger of social upheavals which would be the definite 
nin of Europe, and of rancours which would keep up a 
wntinual menace of new and more disastrous conflagrations. 
Similarly it is just that the creditors should possess guaran- 
es proportionate to the amount that is owed to them and 
vhich assure the recovery of it, upon which depend interests 
ually vital for them. Nevertheless, we ask them to 
amine whether with this object, it is necessary to maintain, 
nevery hypothesis, territorial occupation, which imposes 
teavy sacrifices upon the occupied areas and upon the 
utions occupying them ; or whether it would not be better 
substitute for this territorial occupation, even if only by 
‘ages, other guarantees not less effective, and most certainly 
lss hurtful.2 


After victory, disarmament, drastic and com- 
tlete, is far from necessary. Also it leaves the de- 
tated State exposed to attack by other States which now 

‘Cited in The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations, by Mr. John 


Ppstein, p. 220. 
Vol. xvii. U 
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find their former rival helpless and unarmed. Further. ' 
more, annexation of a province inspires the conquered 
State with feelings of revenge ; history has proved 
this over and over again, and it has meant that the 
victim will seek to recover its lost provinces and | 
embark on another war as soon as possible. 


The soldier. 


When we come to consider the private soldier and 
his particular obligations in a just war, modern methods 
of waging wars do not make it an easy task to say 
anything relevant. Everything down to the smallest 
detail is arranged for him; he has become to all 
intents a cog in a vast machine. We may perhaps 
here rely on the teaching that was common in former 
circumstances. 

The conscript or the man who joins the Army 
before war is not obliged to inquire into the 
justice of a war declared by his country. He may go 
on active service with a clear conscience, unless his 
country’s cause is manifestly unjust. If, however, 
that cause is unjust, he may take no active part in 





































killing enemy soldiers. If war has already broken out, § J 
new recruits who have not been conscripted must § we | 
make sure that their country’s cause is just, but ina § imo 
defensive war probabilities are sufficient. Today subj 
it is practically impossible for any officer or private § ntic 
to exercise his individual judgement on his country’s § the 
undertakings. The Press will naturally make out § ie, 
the best possible case for its country. No individual § teas 
can check the truth or falsehood of the case as it is 9 full 
put. Assuredly a man is not going to give credence to § sta 
the Press of his country’s enemy. We 

During the conduct of a just war a soldier may § tat 
employ his defensive action to the furthest limit, if 8 Chr 
necessary, and in battle usually that is necessary, fot J jo ; 
he must defend himself and his comrades. But he J yit 








may never kill or wound the innocent or non-com- 
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atants or hostages. He may not poison wells, he may 
wt break his parole or his word, unless it was ex- 
4 orted from him by unjust means, or unless circum- 
4 ances have so entirely changed that he is relieved 
fom his former obligation.. He may not desert, nor 
idp the enemy, nor rob nor despoil the dead and 
iep the spoil, unless allowed to do so by his superior 
ificers explicitly or implicitly. He is bound to 
serve international pacts unless the enemy has 
violated them, and provided that what he does is not 
in itself wrong. Noble indeed is the soldier who is 
never cruel or vindictive! He has a duty of strict 
wbedience to his officers and that duty is carried to 
uch limits for the common good that soldiers sacrifice 
heir lives even when their officers make mistakes. 
Asoldier who willingly loses his life in a just war 
performs the greatest act of love possible for a human 
being, and will, we cannot doubt it, receive the graces 
ad rewards which God gives to those who die for 
justice’ sake. 


Wars and the Divine permission. 


The deplorable phenomenon of war from age to 
we has not yet reached the solution applied to the 
imost equally deplorable phenomena of slavery, 
ubjection of women and cruelty to the child. Civili- 
ution has truly healed many abuses, but not yet 
he worst of all in the material sphere. Perhaps we 
we on the eve of a remedy. If war can be made to 
tease, we shall, indeed, have gone some way to. that 
iullness of peace which Christ, our Lord, came to 
stablish in the hearts of men and between all nations. 
We may hope that the world, having now reached a 
tate of helplessness, may turn to the teaching of 
Christ and acknowledge the only way to peace. But 
merit that peace, the nations have to co-operate 
with one another under Divine guidance. God brings 
good out of evil and the evil is now so great that 
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we dare hope that God has designs for the healing of 
the world, which the wars of yesterday, too terrible to 
continue to be a fact or a possibility in human history, 
have inspired men’s hearts to accept. God prepared 
the world for Christianity by permitting the successive 
defeats and victories of His chosen People, the splen. 
dours and decadences of the Empires of Assyria, 
Persia, Greece and Rome. The wars which man 
waged were used by God, we cannot doubt, for a 
chastisement of the peoples who repudiated His 
dominion and law. But He did not forsake His 
chosen People nor the human race. Modern States 
have for the most part apostatized from God and His 
Church and their chastisement has come full circle. 
Such was the sentiment of Pope Benedict XV in an 
Allocution to a Consistory in 1915: “‘“We do not 
believe that peace has forsaken the world without 
Divine consent. God allows the nations to punish one 
another for having set their thoughts wholly on 
earthly things.” The same sentiment was expressed 
by Cardinal Mercier in his pastoral Christmas Letter 
in 1914 and by the German hierarchy in their collective 
pastoral during the Great War. Yet God does not 
usually chastise nations in order to destroy them, but 
rather to purify them. In every believing heart there 
abides the present hope that God will soon avert the 
horrors of war for all time, moved, in our human way 
of speaking, by the prayers of His holy Church, the 
co-operation of the nations and the heroic sacrifices 
of so many noble soldiers of all nations. But God ex- 
pects man to act always and in every circumstance on 
the principles of charity and justice. Along with the 
exercise of these virtues by all the nations peace will 
come. Pax opus justitia et caritatis. 
Henry Davss, S§,J. 
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“MASTERS IN ISRAEL” : A PRoBLeEM IN CLERICAL 
RECRUITMENT 


is cmmon knowledge that, of recent years, the 
eres authorities in Rome have been in- 
sstently and actively pressing the demand for a more 
highly educated and more cultured clergy. Not 
that there is anything particularly new in such a 
demand. It was, for example, a special feature of 
the Counter-Reformation and received the earnest 
and practical attention of the Council of Trent. 
But, in the last fifty years, owing to the vast expansion 
of popular instruction and the consequent increase 
in the number of highly educated layfolk, it has 
grown appreciably in strength. Thus we find Cardinal 
Vaughan writing : 


It is not sufficient that the priest should “pass muster” in 
knowledge and culture among the half-educated and the 
peasants of his congregation. We do not say that all 
priests must be what is popularly called learned and cultured 
men. There is abundant work for those who, possessing 
but moderate abilities and a mere sufficiency of knowledge, 
excel in piety and zeal. But what we urge is this: that 
in these days a more learned and cultured priesthood 
has become essential to the fulfilment of the Church’s 
mission. Within three centuries the condition of society 
has been greatly changed. Increase of population and of 
lisure, the action of the Press, and the spread of instruction 
among all classes, have reversed the ancient position of 
the clergy and laity in respect to knowledge. The clergy 
no longer lead as they used to do, wherever they were 
fund... . A priest is not expected to be an expert in all 
the profane sciences. But he is expected to be abreast of the 
general knowledge and culture of the day. The people 
rad history, science and literature; their difficulties 
against faith arise out of their reading. They have a right 
to look to their pastors for guidance, and for a knowledge 
of the connection between science and revealed religion. 
They have a right to expect of them at least an intelligent 
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appreciation of their difficulties; and when religion j, 
attacked, to see the priest in the front rank of its defence. 
The priest is not a mere machine for administering sacra. 
ments : he has a mission to address himself to the people of 
the age in which he lives. He must speak to their intellect 

































as well as to their conscience ; he must understand the ] 
former if he is to regulate the latter. He has to do with  tav 
the whole man. a 
The late Holy Father, Pius XI, in his encyclical . 
Ad Catholict Sacerdott1, developed the same theme : lea 
The portrait of the Catholic priest which We intend to : 
exhibit to the world, would be unfinished, were We to omit Gi 
another most important feature—learning. This the Church 
requires of him, for the Catholic priest is set up as a “Master 9 
in Israel”. (The first requisite, as the Pope points out, is, | ™ 
of course, a full and reasoned grasp of Catholic doctrine) 9 ™ 
Yet (he continues) even more is required. The dignity 
of the office he holds, and the maintenance of a becoming § 10 
respect and esteem among the people, which helps so 4 a 
much in his pastoral work, demand more than purely | m 
ecclesiastical learning. The priest must be graced by no les | w 
knowledge and culture than is usual among the well-bred and well- q x 
educated people of his day. In other words, he must be healthily ] 
modern, as is the Church, which is at home in all times and | y 
all places, and adapts itself to all; which blesses and | 
furthers all healthy initiative and has no fear of the progress, ; 
even the most daring progress, of science, if only it be true 
science. (The Pope admits that the clergy as a whole 
cannot hope to retain the primacy which they once enjoyed 


in every branch of knowledge.) Nevertheless (he says), 
wise encouragement and help should be given to those 
members of the clergy who, by taste and special gifts, feel a 
call to devote themselves to study and research, in this or 
that branch of science, in this or that art... . And among 
the rest of the clergy, none should remain content with a 
standard of learning which sufficed perhaps in other times ; 
they must try to attain—or, rather, they must actually attan— 





1 Preface to Lady Herbert’s translation of the Life of S. John Baptist de 
Rossi (Burns and Oates) pp. xxiv—xxvi. 
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higher standard of general education and learning. It must 
yx broader and more complete and must correspond to the generally 
ligher level and wider scope of modern education as compared 


gith the past.* 


Few, we think, will claim that the clergy in general 
lave as yet attained this higher standard, or that 
their progress has kept pace with the rapid increase 
inlay erudition. The natural tendency is to ask what 
the seminaries propose to do about it, because at 
ast the basis of the improvement must be laid by 
them. Moreover, the Sacred Congregation of Semin- 
aries, implementing the apostolic constitution, Deus 
Scientiarum Dominus, of 1931, has recently brought 
pressure to bear on the seminaries, by questionnaires, 
instructions, and visitations, to ensure that they shall 
make the first move. 

But, before we ask what the seminaries are going 
todo, it is as well to take account of what they are 
able to do. The seminaries can only work on the raw 
material sent to them. ‘They can develop, but they 
cannot create talent. They can only promote a high 
standard of learning among their students if the level 
of ability of the students is proportionately high. 
Now, as things stand, it is not proportionately high. 
In the normal seminary, many students, probably 
more than half, are of average or under-average 
ability. From the absolute standpoint, they may be 
aid to pass muster : but from the relative standpoint, 
atively, that is, to the high level of education 
demanded by Pius XI, many of them must be counted 
a intellectually below par. And as long as things 
main so the seminaries are bound to be hampered 
in their efforts to raise the standard of clerical educa- 
tion. How are they to deal with this problem ? 

Well, one thing is certain: they cannot hope to 
lve it simply by excluding backward students 


1 C.T.S. edition, p. 36 sq. Italics our own. 
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altogether. Vocation to the priesthood is essentially 
an act of God. It is therefore the duty of the ecclesi. 
astical authority to accept, prepare, and ordain, not 
those whom worldly wisdom might suggest, but those 
whom, as far as can be discerned, God has chosen, 
And although it is certain that God equips His chosen 
with sufficient intellectual ability, it is equally certain 
that He will never make intellectual gifts the chief 
evidence of His choice. Moral and spiritual gifts 
such as strong character, solid piety, common sense, 
earnestness, and consideration for others must always 
weigh more heavily in the scales, and, if present in 
abundance, will counterbalance even actual defici- 
encies on the score of mental ability. After all, the 
spread of the Church in England in modern times has 
been due mainly to men who, intellectually, were “of 
little showing”. Nor has the Church had so many 
Curés d’Ars in her history that she can afford to risk 
losing even one by over-stressing the value of brains. 
But if it would be wrong, both theologically and 
historically, to attempt to exclude backward students 
altogether from the seminary, the papal requirements 
in ecclesiastical education would seem to demand 
that at least their number, their proportion to the 
total, should be diminished. There is, moreover, 
theological ground for such a project. The call to the 
priesthood comes, it is true, primarily from God. 
Nevertheless, it is officially admitted nowadays that, 
in the final issue, the only reliable evidence of divine 
vocation is canonical election. In the words of the 
cardinalitial commission, which, in 1912, gave its 
warm approval to the teaching of Lahitton on this 
point: “No one has any right to ordination, antece- 
dently to free election by a bishop” ; and: “nothing 
more is required in an ordinand, in order that he may 
be duly called by a bishop, than a right intention, 
together with suitability, that is, such gifts of grace 
and nature and such uprightness of life and sufficiency 
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flearning as warrant the hope that he will be able 
iuly to fulfil and holily to maintain the functions and 
ibligations of the priesthood.” Since, therefore, 
yithin these limits, God leaves the effective determina- 
iim of priestly vocations to the bishops and their 
delegates, and since, by Canon 969, they may choose 
oly as many as are necessary or useful, they are 
dearly under obligation to choose the best obtainable. 
They must skim the cream. If enough candidates 
an be obtained who have more than the canonical 
ninmum of endowments, intellectual as well as 
noral, they are not free to accept others less well 
mdowed merely on the ground that they pass the 
ninimum test. It follows, therefore, that just as they 
must seek to eliminate spiritual, temperamental and 
physical misfits, so, too, after making due allowance 
fr the paramount importance of moral and spiritual 
gifts, they must seek to reduce the number of those 
who, judged by modern standards, are intellectually 
below par. 

Now, we are not concerned in this article with the 
question as to how this reduction is to be brought 
about. In any case, it presents no serious theoretical 
difficulties. All that is required is some sort of pre- 
liminary test to prove the ability of the aspirant to 
the seminary, and the subsequent enforcement of a 
certain intellectual standard in the successive stages 
ofthe seminary course. It is necessary, of course, to 
apply these tests with a prudent awareness of the 
predominance of spiritual values, and to avoid treat- 
ing the priesthood as a sort of Civil Service post open 
oily to competitive examination ; but that, we pre- 
sume, can safely be left to the seminary authorities 
and the bishops. The only problem with which we are 
immediately concerned is prior to all this. It is the abso- 
lutely indispensable pre-requisite to any and every 
scheme for raising the intellectual standard of our 

1 A.A.S., 1912, p. 485; cf. Mahoney, The Secular Priesthood, p. 220. 
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seminarists, the problem, namely, of ensuring that every 
year there shall be a sufficiency of aspirants of good, all. 
round quality and ability. Once that is ensured, the 
diocesan selection boards can conscientiously set their 
higher standard, and the seminaries can confidently 
proceed with the work of seeing that it is attained and 
maintained. Until it is ensured, they must of neces. 
sity be driven back on a makeshift policy. 

Few, we think, will deny that, as things stand at 
present, there is no such sufficiency of fully qualified 
aspirants. Relying, as we do, to a large extent, ona 
haphazard, negative, hit-and-miss system of recruit- 
ment, we get the miscellaneous assortment of recruits 
that we deserve. Boys are accepted largely on the 
recommendation of their parish priest, a wise system 
up to a point, but by no means infallible in its working. 
Of some boys, indeed, there is reason to suppose 
that they have been presented merely because they 
turned up regularly to serve Mass, or ran errands for 
the priest, or because the parochial activity of their 
parents deserved recognition, causae impulsivae, per- 
haps, but hardly sufficient to constitute causa 
motivae for selection. So, too, judging from results, 
it would appear sometimes that a diocesan selection 
board, forced by circumstances to be content with 
what it can get, has merely filled up the number of 
vacancies and hoped for the best. It cannot afford 
to be exigent. It is true that in many, if not most, 
dioceses, the applicants have first to pass some sort 
of elementary examination, but, taking things all in 
all, it is doubtful whether they could hope to be 
admitted to any other liberal calling on so flimsy a 
test of ability. A selection board that requires the 
standard of ability suited to a future ‘Master in 
Israel’’ as visualized by the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries, is, in prevailing conditions, likely to find 
itself faced by a future shortage of priests. 

Our primary need, therefore, would seem to be 
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m improved system of clerical recruitment, a positive 
stem in place of the present negative system. 
There is no lack of good material, be it only materia 
jina, but we must go out after it, we must foster and 
ievelop it. Every year scores of excellent boys and 
jung men pass from our schools and colleges into 
he world, who, if the idea had been properly presented 
them, might have conceived a desire to serve God 
i the priesthood. The doctrine of divine vocation 
s no justification for leaving everything to God. 
According to Canon 1353, priests “must take special 
are to shield boys who give signs of an ecclesiastical 
wcation, from the cares of the world, to form them 
in piety, to initiate them in their studies, and to 
jister in them the seed of divine vocation.” Since we 
amot read the mind of God, we must decide by 
aternal evidence. As far as we are concerned, 
therefore, the seed of divine vocation may be said to 
tefound in every talented youth of good moral and 
giritual character, who is likely to respond to a great 
ideal. But it must be fostered. If in this matter, 
sin nature, God sows His seed liberally to allow 
br wastage, it does not follow that we are under no 
tbligation to lessen the wastage. 

The remedy lies in the hands of all who have young 
people under their charge—parents, priests, and 
tachers. In particular, what we urgently need is a 
woncerted and continuous effort, especially on the 
part of those clergy, secular and regular, who conduct 
or lay schools and colleges, to keep the priesthood before 
ihe eyes of their charges ; not, indeed, as a career, but as a 
mation infinitely more noble than any worldly career. It 
may be objected that many of the parents on whom 
these schools depend would reject as unjustifiable 
proselytism any action which tended to upset their 
wn plans for their sons’ careers. It is possible that 
they would. But, leaving aside the question as to 
whether they would be justified in such opposition, 
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the point is that there is no need to resort to indiy. 
dual proselytism. All that is necessary is that boys 
should be given the true view of life, whatever their 
school, social station, or future prospects, and not an 
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artificially restricted view. And the true view of life 9 cnti 
is that everything temporal must be weighed and § upd 
valued in its relation to the eternal, that everyone has J hw, 
a divine vocation of some sort, and that the only prob- J sa 
lem facing the individual boy is to decide in what walk her 
of life he can best serve his God and save his soul, § 1 
To solve this problem, boys must evidently be given 9 ind 
the data on which to base their choice. It follows, § sho 
therefore, that the educator who gives due prominence § tion 
to the super-eminent dignity of the priesthood in the § :ble 
Christian scheme of things, and to the nobility of the 9 het 
ideal which it enshrines, far from over-stepping the ] itl 
limits of his mandate, is simply doing his strict duty J tion 
as a teacher and a Christian. soci 

It is difficult to believe that sufficient effort is at § spec 
present being made to keep these truths uppermost in § 1ob 
the minds of young Catholics. Year by year, especi- wo 
ally since the development of the modern scholarship } mi 





system, the most gifted boys of our parochial and 
preparatory schools are being transferred to second- 
ary schools and colleges, where, from the moment of 
their entry, a variety of worldly careers is dangled 
before their eyes. They may be taught in their 
catechism that they were made “‘to know, love and 
serve God in this world,”’ but the educational system 
under which they are trained almost inevitably 
makes careerism, rather than the divine claims to 
service, the order of the day. The priesthood may 
figure on the list of possible callings, but if so, tt 
appears mainly as a career, a liberal profession, to be 
judged with the rest on the basis of its attractiveness 
as a respectable means of livelihood. It may receive 
the honour of first mention at the “‘careers’ meeting”, 
but in such circumstances its chief appeal is probably 
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lt it entails no very exacting entrance examination. 
fhe result is, as some headmasters testify, that the 
yninary seldom gets what they would consider their 
yst boys. And that state of things is likely to 
wntinue until we cease to present the priesthood to 
apable boys as an alternative to business, industry, 
yw, or medicine, and begin to preach it continually 
sa possible call from God to all whose gifts make 
hem fit for so noble a work. 

Then again, there might well be more sermons 
ad talks on the priesthood in our churches and 
chools ; not, of course, roseate pictures of the ordina- 
tion-card type, designed to ensnare the impression- 
ible youth or his unduly sentimental parent, but 
fctual explanations of what it means to be a priest, 
ifthe sacrifices involved and the particular qualifica- 
tions required. If the missionary congregations and 
societies have found it worth their while to send around 
gecial preachers to explain their work and keep their 
wble ideal alive in the minds of the young, there 
would seem to be no reason why the secular clergy 
night not profitably take a leaf from their book. 
ltwould at least make it impossible for suitably gifted 
youths to choose their way of life without due con- 
ideration of the possibility of a call to the priesthood, 
«cular or regular. 

In particular, it was suggested, at a recent meeting 
of the Catholic Conference of Higher Studies, that 
the ideal of the priesthood should be more intensively 
cultivated among mothers and future mothers, and 
that a talk on the priesthood might well become a regu- 
lr feature of retreats to women and girls. It is true 
that there have been, are, and will be, abuses due to 
excessive maternal pressure, and that many a boy 
has been forced thus into the seminary against his 
will, but it is equally true that most genuine vocations 
are traceable, under God, to the prudent and yet 
positive influence of a truly Christian mother. If 
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we want an abundant harvest at all, and to achieve 
our purpose we want it badly, we shall have to take 
the risk of someone sowing weeds. The time ty 
gather up the cockle is when the harvest has been 
tilled and reaped. 

Meanwhile there is a lot of preliminary spade. 
work to be done. Just as the plentiful supply of 
priestly vocations in Ireland is due to the prevalence 
of the Catholic spirit in Irish family life, so the dearth 
of them here in England may reasonably be attri- 
buted to the all-pervading Protestant and secularist 
atmosphere in which we live and move. We can 
hardly hope to dispel that atmosphere in our generation, 
but we can at least attempt to shut it out and nullify 
its effects, for example, by a more intensive campaign 
for the sanctification of the home. The succes 
achieved by the Confraternity of the Holy Family in 
Limerick is an example of what can be done. Itis 
not enough merely to increase the number of good 
Catholics: our efforts should be concentrated on 
increasing the number of good Catholic homes. 
When that is done, the priesthood will become to 
all Catholics the great and noble ideal that it ought 
to be, there will be no lack of aspirants, and it will be 
possible for the dioceses to choose and the seminaries 
to train a corps of men equal in every way, intellectu- 
ally as well as spiritually, to the high standard 
required by Pius XI of those who would be “‘ Masters 
in Israel’’. 
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THE RHEIMS VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


THE HOSTILE RECEPTION ACCORDED TO IT 


N 1582 Gregory Martin and Richard Bristowe 

brought out their English version of the New 
Testament, a work long planned by Cardinal Allen. 
Itwasa bold venture. For attack as much as defence 
ws their aim. The time had come, they felt, to 
geak out plainly about the merits and demerits of 
he various English versions which had been appear- 
ing ever since Tyndale’s New Testament appeared in 
25. The publication of this ““Rhemish” version 
mused tremendous indignation in Reforming circles. 
Indeed it would be difficult to find anything more 
ilustrative of the temper of the Reformers than their 
raction towards the new version. It is quite clear 
hat at the root of all their fulminations lay fear. 
for it was not the translation itself with which they 
qarrelled ; with that they hardly concerned them- 
elves. But the Preface and the Notes struck at the 
ery foundations of thei systems and it was impossible 
let them pass unchallenged. 

For there could be no doubt about the scholarship 
ifthe men responsible for the production. Their 
inowledge of the Scriptures, their familiarity with the 
witings of the Fathers, and their skill in handling 
controversial questions made them redoubtable adver- 
aries. In those days there were no reviewers who 
‘uld pour contempt on the book by a few deft 
phrases. Book had to be answered by book, and 
pamphlet by pamphlet. Men wrote exactly what 
hey thought, and the thoughts and ideas of the 
Khemists on the subject of religion were certainly not 
nebular theories. They knew exactly what they 
believed and why. Moreover, they were witnessing 
the spectacle of men who, though not half so well 
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equipped as they themselves were, were light-heartedly tin 
flooding the world with doctrines entirely subversive § jem 
of the old order of things and trying to support their ¥ fille 
new-fangled notions by presenting the unlearned with § [1a 
versions of the Bible which were most certainly dis. 9 Jin 
honest. Imp 
It has long, too long, been the fashion to speak ore 
slightingly of the Rheims translators, especially of J the 
their “Annotations” ; these latter are cheerfully ¥ tan 
labelled “scurrilous”, “‘libellous’’, “‘uncharitable”, § tai 
etc. Nothing could be further from the truth. The § pa 
Rhemists wrote and spoke out of the depth not merely 9 i 





of their own personal convictions, but of the convic- 
tions of the age-long Church which they saw treated | 
with a hatred of which those who have not read the 
controversial literature of those days can form no 
conception. Strong things they certainly did say, 
yet only because they had to be said. But libellous, 
scurrilous things, uncharitable things they emphatically 
did not say. For these things we have to go to the 
pages of the Reformers, the very titles of whose works 
are only too often insulting. 

Moreover, and this has particularly to be noticed, - 
the Rhemists were transparently honest. They faced 
the problems ; stated their beliefs, fully and without 
reservation, and defended them with a wealth of 
learning and sound reasoning which finds no paral- 
lel in the vituperative ‘“‘Confutations”, ‘Answers’, 
“Antidotes”, etc., of their opponents. Elizabeth 
herself was not slow to realize this when in the same 
year, 1582, that saw the appearance of the Rheims 
New Testament, Martin published his Discovery of 
the Manifold Corruptions of the Holie Scriptures by the 
Heretikes of our Daies, especially the English Sectares. 

The Queen appealed to Beza (Theodore de Béze) 
to answer him. Beza, however, referred her to 
Cartwright the Puritan. The latter began the work, 
but Archbishop Whitgift prevented him from con- 
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isuing it.1 The task then fell to Fulke, the Master of 
tmbroke College, Cambridge, who produced in the 
glowing year, 1583, A Defence of the Sincere and True 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
Tngue against the Mantfold Cavils, Frivolous Quarrels, & 
Inpudent Slanders of Gregorie Martin. ‘This was but a 
yeiminary canter, for six years later Fulke gave to 
I ie world a prodigious volume: The New Testament 


y | tanslated out of the Vulgar Latine and by the Papists at the 


raitorous Seminarie at Rhemes, whereunto 1s added the 
translation out of the Original Greeke (the Bishops’ Bible), 
in parallel columns, with a Confutation of Arguments, 
Glosses, Annotations, &c., which conteine manifest Impietie, 
Heresie, Treason, & Slander against the Church of God 
G the True Teachers thereof. ‘This was republished in 
or and 1617, while a fourth edition was brought 
ot by Hester Ogden, Fulke’s daughter, in 1633. 

In England, priests found with copies of the 
Rheims Testament were imprisoned, and though 
Cecil in his Execution of Justice, 1583, denied that 
rture was ever used unmercifully, his words leave 
‘no doubt that torture was applied to those who 
trculated this translation of the Testament, and 
inflicted by those who most zealously advocated the 
limited right of private judgment’’.? 

The attack fell mainly on the Preface and the 
Amotations ; rarely did anyone venture to say that the 
tanslation was incorrect, though Fulke did volunteer 
he gratuitous statement that “‘the text is not truly 
tanslated ; that a desire of obscurity has made the 

1 A Confutation of the Rhemish Translation, Glosses and Annotations on 
it New Testament so farre as they containe manifest impieties, &c. Written 
lng since by order from the chiefe Instruments of the late Queene & State, & 
ithe speciall request & encouragement of many godly-learned Preachers of 
England, by the Reverend, Learned & Judicious Divine, Thos. Cartwright, 
8. Ina Letter from Ten Divines, among them W. Fulke & W. Whitaker, 
ttis is explained as due to Walsingham ‘“‘the mouth & hand of the late 
Queen & State’’, 

As the Editor of Fulke’s Defence points out, Parker Society, p.v., the 
Confutation has no connection whatever with the Defence, though it is 
appended to the fourth as well as to the earlier editions of that work. 


* J. R. Dore, Old Bibles, second edition, 1888, p. 292. 
Vol. xvii, x 
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translators thrust in a great number of words , , . 































and that by all means they labour to suppress the light These 
of truth under one pretence or another’’,) while § ‘we P 
Fuller speaks of the version as “a translation which @ iumish 
needs to be translated’’, and adds that the framers of § i the 
the version “by all means laboured to suppress the | ™ 7 
light of truth under one pretext or another”. Haq 9“ “ 
they been able to discover in the Catholic version — 
errors in any way comparable to those indicated by ne 


Martin and afterwards for the most part corrected in 
subsequent versions they would have had good ground 
for complaint. 










The attribution of unworthy motives in making M 
the translation was general. Cartwright’s words § othe 
will serves as a sample of many similar pronounce. 4:4, 
ments : “had 

“After that, by hiding and burning the Scriptures, by he. 
threatening and murdering of men for reading of them, leape 
they cannot attaine to the causing of sucha night of ignorance, ible 
wherein they might doe all thinges without controulement: § 
there remayned one onely engine which Satan (with all his and 
Angels) having framed and hammered upon his lying §™ 
forge, hath furnished them of. This engine is, the defacing § 
and dis-authorizing of the Scriptures... by a false I 
surmise of a corruption of them, in the languages wherein we 
they were first written.” 

som 

Even a modern writer says: “In 1582 the gad 
Romanists, finding it impossible to withhold the § And 
Scriptures any longer from the common people, § bibl 
printed . . .”, &c.? So, too, Dr. John Eadie, who § the 
gives a very full and detailed account of the Rheims § ta 
and Douay Versions, and who is on the whole § Mo 
scrupulously fair, yet who cannot stomach the Notes. J kh 

ing 

1 J. Lewis, A Complete History of the several Translations of the Holy § {0€ 
Bible and New Testament into English, third edition, p. 293. Cor 


2 Quoted by Cotton, Rheims and Douay, p. 21, from T. Cartwright, 
The Answere to the Preface of the Rhemish Testament, 1602. 
3 Horne, Introduction, ii, 246. 
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“ye purely polemical, as if the version had been made to 
nish occasion for them. No element of charity breathes 
in them, no compassion for poor non-Catholics ; heretics 
md Protestants are assailed on every page, and their sins 
we educed from the text, often by the most ingenious 
erences, Or are connected with it by an invisible film of 
gsamer. Fury and indignation are poured upon them, 
ad they are overwhelmed with scathing invective, and 
arible menace—exposure to the worst of penalties on 
arth, and unutterable retribution in the world to come.’’! 


While Archdeacon Cotton, writing in 1855, speaks 
ofthe Rheims Verson as containing 


‘bitter attacks upon Protestant versions”. The translators 
‘had openly thrown down the gauntlet of defiance, and, in 
their Annotations, not only defended their own versions, but 
heaped every foul and abusive epithet, upon the Protestant 
jibles, the Protestant Clergy, the Reformers, of Germany, 
Wwitzerland, France and England, upon Queen Elizabeth, 
ad the Protestant Faith. It would be difficult to find a 
more studied series of deliberate insults, than these Notes 
wontain’”’.? 


It would be a mistake to imagine that this attitude 
wards our version is now a thing of the past, though 
ome are content simply to pass over that translation 
ad its makers in contemptuous silence : Christopher 
Anderson, for instance, in his Annals of the British 
bible, new edition, 1862, makes no mention whatever of 
the Rheims and Douay Versions, nor of such historic 
tharacters as Allen, Martin, and Bristowe ; while 
Mombert, so recently as 1907, speaks of the Preface to 
Kheims as ‘fa document of consummate skill and 
ingenious special pleading”.* A lady writer even 
goes so far as to say that Ximenes only produced the 
Complutensian Polyglott in order “‘to increase and 


' The English Bible, Vol. II, p. 129. ?% Rheims & Douay, 1855, p. 15. 
*The English Version of the Bible, new edition 1907, p. 295. 
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consolidate the power of the priesthood, by raising it 
to an unapproachable height above the laity” 
while the statement of the translators of the Douay 
Version of the Old Testament that the delay in pro. 
ducing this translation—made long before 1609 when 
it was published—was due solely to lack of funds, 
is regarded by her as 


“no very flattering index of the zeal of the infallible church 
for the diffusion of the Scriptures’. She concludes with 
the delightful remark that “were even so imperfect and 
corrupt a version freely circulated among the Catholic 
masses speaking the English tongue, there would soon be 
witnessed among them the evidences of a new intellectual 
and religious life. But its office (that of the Catholic 
version ?) has ever been . . . to stand as a barrier between 
them and the dreaded Protestant versions, while between 
them and itself is interposed the general influence of the 
priesthood and the secret inquisition of the confessional.”! 


The war of books, pamphlets, and tomes long 
continued. Thomas Bilson, Warden of Winchester, 
assailed the Rheims translation in 1585 ; G. Wither 
attacked the Notes in 1588; E. Bulkeley tried, in 
the same year, to pulverize the “Ten Reasons” which 
the Rhemists in their Preface had assigned for their 
preference for the Vulgate Version. 

But the two men mainly responsible for the Transla- 
tion, Preface and Notes were dead. There came to 
the rescue, however, William Reynolds, whose brother 
was John Reynolds, one of the Anglican Divines 
engaged on the Authorized Version. William became 
a Catholic owing to the impression left on him by the 
controversy between Jewel and Harding. Later on 
he translated into Latin some of the controversial 
works by Cardinal Allen and Harding. Engaged in 
the production of the Rheims New Testament along 


1 Mrs. Hanna Conant, The English Bible. A History of the Trans- 
lations of the Holy Scriptures into the English Tongue, 1856, pp. 405-6. 
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yith Martin and Bristowe, he published in 1583 A 
Rfutation of Sundry Reprehensions, Cavils, and false 
Weightes, by which M. Whitaker laboureth to deface the 
le English translation, and Catholic Annotations of the 
Nw Testament, and the Book of Discovery of heretical 
wrruptions. 

The next champion in the counter-attack was 
Sylvester Norris, S.J., who in 1615 published An 
Antidote or Soveraigne Remedie against the Pestiferous 
untings of all English Sectaries, and in particular against 
) (Doctor) Whitaker, D. Fulke, D. Bilson, D. Reynolds, 
D. Sparkes and D. Field, Norris boldly dedicated this 
ylume To the Right Worthy Students of the Two 
famous Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


“The principall maintayners of Protestancy, of whom I 
poke in the former page (the title page),”’ he says on a fly- 
sheet, “are D. Whitaker, D. Fulke, D. Bilson and D. Field. 
The Pillars of Puritanisme are D. Reynolds and D. Sparkes, 
who were chosen Proctors for the Precisian faction in the 
Conference before His Majesty, at Hampton Court.” 


The Preface to the Authorized Version of 1611 
naturally makes no reference to the Douay Version 
of the Old Testament, for that only appeared when 
the work on King James’s Version was nearly com- 
leted, viz. in 1960. But though the Rheims New 
Testament, published twenty-nine years earlier, in 
1582, and violently attacked by the English con- 
toversialists, must have been familiar to them—in 
lct Dr. Moulton has pointed out that “The Rhemish 
Testament has left its mark on every page of the work 
(the Authorized Version)’’ —they only make veiled 
allusions to it in the Preface : The Catholics, they say, 


“must get a licence in writing before they may use them 
(the Scriptures), and to get that, they must approve them- 
elves to their Confessor, that is, to such as are, if not frozen 


1 See J. G. Carleton, The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English 
Bible, Oxford, 1902. 
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in the dregs, yet sowr’d with the leaven of their super. J The 
stition. .. . So much are they (the Roman authorities) J and 
afraid of the light of the Scripture that they will not tru | Ant 
the people with it, no not as it is set forth by their own swom 

men, no, not with the licence of their own Bishops and - 
Inquisitors. Yea, so unwilling they are to communicate 

the Scriptures to the peoples understanding in any sort, (Pe 
that they are not ashamed to confesse, that wee forced them | an 
to translate it into English against their wills. Thisseemeth § 


to argue a bad cause, or a bad conscience, or both”. 
And they add : 


‘“‘Whatsoever is sound already (and all is sound for 
substance, in one or other of our editions, and the worst of 
ours far better than their authentike vulgar), the same will 
shine as gold more brightly, being rubbed and polished”. 






The indebtedness of the translators of 1611 to the 
Rheims Version was, however, acknowledged in the 
Preface to the Revised Version, 1881: ‘“‘their work 















lo 

shows evident traces of the influence of a version not 
specified in the rules, the Rhemish, made from the ] 
Latin Vulgate, but by scholars conversant with the } ty 
Greek Original’. m 
To return to the question of the Notes in the ] 9 
Rheims Version. The bitter invectives hurled at ther ] 1 
framers would lead one to suppose that the Rhemists | p 


had been the aggressors, that they had thrown a quite 
unnecessary bombshell into the placid waters of 
English religious thought during the sixteenth century. 
The opposite is, of course, the truth. Tyndale’s 
translation, Matthew’s editions of 1537, 1549, 1551, 
had various strongly Protestant Notes ; this was more 
particularly the case with the Great Bible of 1539 and 
1561, and even more so with the Puritan Genevan 
Bible, of which no less than twenty editions of the 
Bible and thirty-six of the New Testament alone hadap- 
peared between 1560 and 1582, in which latter year the 
Rheims Version of the New Testament was published. 
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The Rhemists had perforce to answer these cavils, 
and no one who takes the trouble to compare their 
Annotations with the versions they attack can be 
astonished at their bold and straightforward speaking. 

It was quite otherwise with the Bishops’ Bible 
(Parker’s), of which an edition had appeared every 
year save 1571 between 1568 and 1582, including 
ix editions in 1575, with six editions of the New 
Testament alone between 1575 and 1581. The 
framers of this version—meant to counteract the Gene- 
van Version—expressly stated that they proposed 
“to make no bitter notes upon any text, or yet to set 
down any determination in places of controversy”’. 
It was the same with the Authorized Version of 1611, 
for the sixth of the Rules laid down for their guidance 
by King James ran: ‘No marginal notes at all to be 
afixed, but only for the explanation of the Hebrew 
or Greek words, which cannot without some circum- 
locution so briefly and fitly be expressed in the text.’’? 

The last-named version, known also as King James’s 
Version, begun in 1604 and published in 1611, or 
two years after the Douay Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, and twenty-nine years after the Rheims Version 
ofthe New Testament, superseded all its predecessors. 
This great version was the natural outcome of all the 
previous tentative efforts, and it is only fair to point 
out that Martin’s strictures were aimed at those 
eforts—often biased and prejudiced—which had at 
last the merit of preparing the way for what—despite 
is many defects—can justly be reckoned one of 
England’s glories. 

The Rhemists certainly did accuse the reforming 
translators of deliberately falsifying the text in order 
to bolster up their novel teachings. A graver charge 
it would be hard to imagine. Naturally Fulke and 
others resented it, and declared it a malicious lie. 
But was it a lie? We have only to turn to Beza’s 


1 Wilkins, Concilia, iv, 432. 
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treatment of Matth. x, 2, to see that the accusation 
was but too well founded: ‘“‘And the names of the 
twelve apostles are these: the first Simon who js 
called Peter’? ; whereas St. Ambrose had remarked 
on this, that: “‘Andrew followed our Saviour before 
Peter, yet not he but Peter received the Primacy”, 
(on 2 Cor. xii), yet Beza, while acknowledging that all 
the Greek and Latin copies known to him have the 
same reading, calmly asserts that the word “first” 
must have been inserted by someone who favoured 
Peter’s Primacy.1_ Again : when St. Peter quoted the 
words of the Psalmist : “Thou will not leave my soul 
in hell,’ Acts ii, 27, Beza deliberately rendered this, 
“Thou wilt not leave my carcase in the grave.” In 
a later edition he confesses that “carcase”’ was not a 
fitting word to use when speaking of Christ’s body ; 
but while now replacing the offensive word “‘carcase” 
by “soul’’, he adds: “I have changed it, but I retain 
and keep the same sense still,’ meaning that he still 
understands the words of Christ’s body rather than 
of his soul. He did this in order to get rid of the 
Article of the Creed, ““He descended into Hell’, and 
as he himself says, to destroy the notion of a Limbo or 
of Purgatory. Such notions he labels “foul errors”, 
and is amazed at the fact that “most of the old 
Fathers held the same erroneous view’’.? 

Can the Rhemists be blamed if they insist, apropos 
of the words “No man can serve two masters”, 
Matth. vi, 24, that we cannot have “Two religions, 
God and Baal, Christ and Calvin, Mass and Com- 
munion, the Catholick Church and Heretical Con- 
venticles” ? Or when they say that heretics come in 
sheep’s clothing, on Matth. vii, 15, or when they 
complain that the heretics call the Pope Antichrist, 


1 In his New Testament of 1556. The Rhemists note in their margin 
that the English Bible of 1597 follows him in this; the reference is e 
sumably to the edition of the Genevan Bible published i in that year; see 
Cotton, Editions of the Bible in English, 1505-1850, Oxford, 1853, P» 53+ 

2 In his edition of 1556, on this passage of Acts, also on 1 Peter, i, 19. 
See the Rhemists’ Notes. 
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aMatt. x, 25 ; Xxiv, 22 ; 2 Thess. ii, 3-4? Theyjustly 
wmplain that Calvin teaches positive reprobation and 
iat the heretics speak of the Holy Eucharist as 
‘takers’ bread’’, on Matt. xiii, 11 and 55, also of their 
rishandling of such passages as Matt. xv, 9 ; Mark vii, 
,and 2 Thess. ii, 15, which deal with “traditions”. 
indeed their moderation, considering the provocation 
ley had received, is remarkable. Even when they 
me to deal with the Petrine claims they are content 
insist on the validity of the arguments from Matt. 
wi, 18, and Luke xxii, 31; cf. Notes on Rom. xvi, 
6; 2 Cor. iv, 2; vi, 4; it is the same when they treat 
ifthe Holy Eucharist, Matt. xxvi, 26 ; Luke xxii and 
john. vi, or when they condemn Calvin for repudiating 
ihe doctrine of Christ’s Descent into Hell, on Matt. 
anvil, 46. 

It should be noted, too, that the “heretics” they 
wndemn are not merely the so-called “Reformers” of 
the sixteenth century, but Marcion, the Manichees, 
kgards, Novatians and Pelagians, Arius, Nestorius 
ad Eutyches. Are they to be blamed for using 


]stong language about them? After all, Christ 


lid say that such people “climbed into the fold by 
another way”’, John x, 1, that is, not by Christ’s way ; 
ee the notes on that passage and on Acts xx, 29 ; 
hom. xii, 6. Can it be wondered at that they should 
aclaim vehemently against people who repudiated 
ive out of the Church’s traditional Seven Sacraments, 
m Acts viii, 17 ; Rom. iv, 12 ; or against the rejection 
{prayers to the Saints, on Rom. x, 14; 2 Cor. i, 11; 
Heb. v, g, and the denial of the possibility of meri- 
rious works, on Rom. viii, 18 ; Coloss. i, 24? Was 
itwrong to urge the self-evident doctrine that deliber- 
ate schism can never be productive of meritorious 
lives and that St. Cyprian’s ‘“‘Outside the Church there 
Sno salvation” had a very true and real meaning, 
m John xv, 4? Was it wrong, again, to complain of 
the way in which the Feasts of the Blessed Virgin had 
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been almost wholly obliterated, on Acts i, 143 Gal, 
li, 19? 

But the real rock of offence, that which caused the 
greatest outcry then, and which is still regarded by 
many as an unjustifiable procedure, was the insistence 
by the Rhemists on the pre-eminence of the Vulgate 
Latin over the Greek text of the New Testament. 
They had given “Ten Reasons’ for translating direct 
from the Latin rather than from the Greek. Thes, 
in brief form, amounted to this: it had been in use 
for 1300 years, was the version made by St. Jerome 
and praised by St. Augustine, habitually used by the 
Latin Fathers and declared “authentic” by Trent, 
Moreover, it was impartial, since made long before 
the present controversies arose ; it was closer to the 
Greek than many modern renderings, as even its 
adversaries agreed. 

As the question of the propriety of translating 
direct from the Vulgate Latin rather than from the 
Greek in which the New Testament was written isa 
perennial one and is likely to be mooted afresh if—as 
we understand to be the case—the new revision con- 
templated is to be made from the Latin and not from 
the Greek, it will be well to state the position as clearly 
and succinctly as possible. 

To begin with the Reformers. They insisted on 
the superiority of the then current Greek text over the 
Latin Vulgate text. It is pertinent, then, to ask what 
Greek text they had at their disposal and what critical 
value it had. Now, the revisers for the production of 
the Authorized Version had Beza’s fourth edition, 
1589, of his own purely eclectic text, also Stephens’ 
fourth edition, 1557; but as these are but reprints 
of the earlier editions published by these two authori- 
ties in 1582 and 1550 respectively, and as even these 
were ultimately based on Erasmus’ fourth edition 
of 1516—confessedly defective—it is hard to see what 
superiority could justly be claimed for this supposedly 
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ramount Greek text. For as St. Jerome wrote when 
giding his correction of the Latin text of the Gospels 
Pope Danasus: “I have made a careful collation 
f the Greek manuscripts, but only of the ancient 
mes.” In others words, that corrected edition—our 
present Vulgate New Testament—was based on 
Greek manuscripts which were old at the close of the 
furth century when our present much-prized manu- 
gipts such as the Vatican and Sinaitic Codices 
tad only just seen the light, and Codex Alexandrinus 
was probably not yet written. 

The Reformers themselves frequently conceded 
this superiority of the Vulgate, e.g. in Rom. xu, 11, 
where they declined to follow a then common reading, 
vz. “serving the time”’ instead of “‘serving the Lord” ; 
hough even now the Authorized Version retains the 
uperfluous Doxology after the Lord’s Prayer, “For 
thine is the power . . .”’ etc. No one could express 
this superiority of the Vulgate over the current Greek 
xt more emphatically than Beza himself : 


“How unworthily and without cause doth Erasmus 
tlame the old interpreter as dissenting from the Greek ? 
He dissented, I grant, from those Greek copies which he 
iad gotten ; but we have found in more places than one, 
hat the same interpretation which he blameth, is grounded 
upon the authority of other Greek copies, and those most 
acient. Yea in some number of places we have observed, 
hat the reading of the Latin text of the old Interpreter, 
hough it agree not sometimes with our Greek copies, yet it 
’much more convenient, for that it seemeth he followeth 
ome better and truer copy.” 


Even the Preface to King James’s Bible, 1611, 
acknowledges this: the variety of existing Latin 
tanslations, they say : 


"mooved S. Hierome a most learned father, and the best 
linguist, without controversie, of his age, or of any that 
went before him, to undertake the translating of the Old 
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Testament, out of the very fountains themselves, which he! 
performed with that evidence of great learning, judgement,| 
industry and faithfulnesse, that he hath for ever bound! 
the Church unto him, in a debt of special remembrance and! 
thankfulnesse.”’ 


It may be urged, however, that textual criticism 
has made immense strides since the sixteenth century, 
and that we are now in possession of a Greek text of 
the New Testament which we have every reason to 
think approaches as nearly as possible to the original 
autographs of the Evangelists and Apostles. But 
what guarantee have we for that notion? After all, 
we depend in the last resort on the purely subjective 
opinions of individual textual critics who are certainly 
not infallible and who differ profoundly from one 
another. The Preface to the Revised Version affords 
sufficient proof of this : 


“Textual criticism, as applied to the New Testament, 
forms a special study of much intricacy and difficulty, 
and even now leaves room for considerable variety of 
opinion among competent critics. Different schools of 
criticism have been represented among us, and have © 
together contributed to the final result. . . . On the first 
revision the decisions were arrived at by simple majorities. 
On the second revision, at which a majority of two-thirds 
was required to retain or introduce a reading at variance 
with the reading presumed to underlie the Authorized 
Version, many readings previously adopted were brought 
again into debate, and either re-affirmed or set aside.” 


Even more than the claim that the Vulgate Latin 
was superior to the current Greek text, the declara- 
tion by Trent that the Vulgate Latin Version was to 
be regarded as “‘authentic” provoked the wrath of the 
Reformers. Whitaker, for instance, quite the most 
learned of all the controversialists of that day, under- 
stood ‘‘authentic’” to mean an absolutely exact 
translation of the original : 
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“Our churches, on the contrary, determine that this 


Fjxin edition is very generally and miserably corrupt, is 


ie and not authentic, and that the Hebrew of the Old 


ysions only so far approved as they agree with these 


wiginals.”” 2 


The best statement on the point that we have ever 
act is the following : 


The meaning of the term authentic is to be learnt from 
suse in Roman law, where it is applied to any document 
wsessing the force and authority of an original. When, 
jr instance, an original document is lost or has become 
nintelligible, a copy or translation may be taken as authen- 
i,and used in its place. Now, the Bible is an original docu- 
unt of divine revelation. An authentic edition of this 
icument is therefore an edition recognized as the exact 
apression of the will of God. The Church, as the legiti- 
ute interpreter of God’s written revelation, is competent to 
jidge of the value of such a document. When, therefore, 
ie declares that the Vulgate is an authentic Latin edition 
ithe Bible, she declares that from this version we may learn 
sfom a certain and infallible source all the doctrines and 
ommandments of God, which He has been pleased to reveal 
trough the sacred writings. It is substantially identical 
mth the original for all such purposes as the Bible was 
tended to fulfil. The Church does not pronounce on the 
ihilological exactness of the book as a translation, but on its 
wlvalue. The Council (of Trent), indeed, never speaks of 
te Vulgate as a version, but simply calls it editio. A less 
sact copy as a translation may yet be the only authentic 
me. §. Jerome’s version of the Psalms is probably nearer 
othe original Hebrew than that now found in the Vulgate, 
jet the latter and not the former is authentic.? 


Hucu Popes, O.P. 


‘ The First Controversy, Question II, i, p. 111. Ed. Parker. 
The Rev. T. G. Law, Introduction to the edition of Haydock’s Bible 
ty Oakeley & Law, p. 13. 
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The Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 


“If I shall touch only His garment, I shall be healed.” 
(Gospel : Matt. ix, 21,) 


As we approach the end of the ecclesiastical year the 9! 
Church places herself in spirit in the last stages of her 
earthly pilgrimage. It is a period for which dreadful trials 
are predicted and in which the charity of many Christians 9 
will grow cold. But the Church fortifies herself with 
increased confidence as she looks to the promises and mercies 
of the Lord, and as she sees already the return of the Jews 
to the Saviour whom they had so blindly and, for them- 
selves, so disastrously rejected. In the Introit today she 
makes her own of the consoling words of Jeremias to the 
Captives in Babylon: “The Lord saith: I think thoughts 
of peace and not of affliction : you shall call upon Me, and 
I will hear you ; and I will bring back your captivity from 
all places.” Throughout the Mass, animated with the 
same lively confidence, she sends up ardent petitions for the 
deliverance of her children from sin and danger, and at the 
Communion she displays, as the very charter of their 
security, the promise of Our Lord: “Amen I say to you, 
whatsoever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall’ 
receive, and it shall be done to you.” 

It is doubtless to instil into her children with added, 
living, force the same lessons of confidence and security that 
she chooses for the Gospel of today the account of two 
miracles of Our Divine Lord which, in their human features 
and accompaniments, are extremely moving and arresting, 
as they are at the same time luminously and consolingly 
instructive. The first is the case of the woman who had 
laboured under a distressing malady—chronic haemorrhage 
—for twelve years. She had spent all she possessed in 
consulting doctors, but to no avail. Further, her condition 
rendered her ritually unclean, and the loneliness and hope- 
lessness of her life were distressing in the extreme. It was 
in this dark hour that a new light came into her life. She 
had heard of the Great Healer, and a great hope awakened 
within her which developed into a truly marvellous confi- 
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ice. “She said within herself: if I shall touch only His 
ament, I shall be healed.” She watched her oppor- 
wity. Owing to her ritual uncleanness, she must 
aieavour to escape identification by any of the multitude. 
4 Our Lord was passing in the midst of a noisy and surging 
swd she succeeded in touching the tassel of woollen 
jreads which our Lord wore, according to pious Jewish 
astom, fastened to each of the four corners of His cloak. 
The result was instantaneous and to the very summit of her 
je. She was completely cured in body—doubtless also 
isoul—and she had the unforgettable comfort of hearing 
jm our Lord the soul-stirring assurance: “‘Be of good 
iart, daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

The second miracle is that of the raising from the dead of 
ie young daughter of Jairus, an official or head of one of 
te synagogues in Capharnaum. This miracle also was a 
sponse to the strong faith of the petitioner, the father of 
techild. It was a greater miracle than that performed on 
tewoman. It was the raising of the young girl from death 
» life and it was performed with accompaniments of 
implicity and sympathy on the part of our Divine Lord 
ihich were singularly moving and attractive. 

We may say of both the miracles which the Church puts 
fore us today, that each relieved human distress of an 
atreme kind, that each was a response to strong and ardent 
ith in our Divine Lord, and that each revealed, not only 
wt Lord’s divine power over disease and death, but also 
iis subduing and all-embracing compassion and love. 

But the two miracles—like so many others of the miracles 
ad works of our Divine Lord—may be also regarded as 
uables which contain priceless lessons for our lives. The 
wdily disease in the one case and the death in the other 
ymbolize something far more dreadful, namely spiritual 
isease and death. It is with these latter our holy Mother, 
tie Church, is concerned in our regard, and she would direct 
wby the living lessons of today’s Gospel, whither we are to 
um, to whom we are to go, for healing and restoration to 
piritual life. Indeed it is in regard to spiritual disease and 
ith, to sin in all its forms, that our Lord is the Physician 
excellence and in virtue of His chief mission, and it is 
wing to His loving eagerness to seek out the poor sinner 
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that He justifies the designation of Himself as the Good 
Shepherd. Nor is it difficult for us to find Him or mak 
contact with Him. Thanks to the wonderful dispensation 
of mercy and love which He has established, the oppor- 
tunities are abundant and easily availed of. Crowds will 
not impede us and the secrets of our lives will not be 
betrayed. The absolution of His minister is the Abso.§ 
lution of the Divine Healer Himself. The whispered words 
are divinely effective, they make us truly whole. 

Nor need we dread that much is expected from us in 
the way of preparation. We must indeed have faith and 


hope and sorrow, and we must confess our sins. But even §yorki 


these, our dispositions, are mainly wrought in us by the ffi 
grace of the Divine Physician. Our part is one of co-opera- | 
tion and good will. We yield ourselves to His all-merciful § 
operation of grace, itself the outcome of His fatherly bene- § 
ficence and love. 

As to our future, confidence, peace, and joy in the Lord | 
can be our secure and lasting possession. The Divine’ 


Physician provides for the sustenance, the growth, and §ht 


strength of our life in the future. Many indeed are the } 
means of strength and life, but outstanding among them is 
the Bread from Heaven. The Blessed Eucharist—Sacrifice q, 
and Sacrament—should be the supreme centre of our lives. | 
By means of it we are enabled to discharge supremely our 
chiefest duty, the duty of supreme worship to the Creator, 
and by means of it the flood-gates of divine grace are thrown 
open to us. 

Our resolutions then in regard to the future must 
embrace not merely the avoidance of sin and its dangers but 
also the frequent recourse to the sources of life and strength 
which the Divine Physician has provided in such rich 
abundance. We shall thereby not merely be fortifying 
ourselves against sin and its danger but we shall be making 
advance in what St. Paul calls “the true life”, the life of 
grace, the life which is the living of Christ Himself in us. 
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The Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


“While men were asleep his enemy came and oversowed cockle 
“Bang the wheat.” (Gospel : Matt. xiii, 25.) 


The existence of moral evil in the world—so widespread, 


I continuous, so appalling—has ever raised bewildering 


oblems for the human mind, and the answers of unaided 
rason, down through the centuries, have lamentably failed 


in Jo supply satisfactory solutions. Even for many of the 


insehold of the Faith, the sky becomes clouded, the 


Fyorkings of a loving Providence become obscured, and 
Firkness makes difficult the treading of the path of virtue 


- Bui of life. The Gospel of today helps to dispel these 
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Fiudes of ignorance and error. It throws revealing light 


athe origin of sin and wickedness, on the true Christian 
ititude towards the problems which arise from its existence 
ad prevalence, and on the secure way of making its pres- 
ace in our surroundings, not merely powerless to harm us, 
lat even helpful as an occasion for our greater spiritual 
adeavour. 

And first as to the origin of evil. “‘Didst thou not sow 
god seed in thy field ? Whence then hath it cockle ? And 
itsaid to them : An enemy hath done this.”” The enemy 
iiom Our Lord, the Sower of the good seed, alludes to is 
italy the demon, the same who is spoken of in the Apoc- 
iypse as the “‘old serpent who is called the devil and Satan 
tho seduceth the whole world” (Apocap. xii, 9). This is 
ily one of the many testimonies of Holy Scripture to the 
palling activities of the Evil One, ever warring against 
bod, ever intent on snatching souls from Jesus Christ. To 
temachinations of the Evil Spirit are mainly to be ascribed 
ie vast and monstrous evils with which the history of 
unkind is so heavily weighted, from the successful assault 
«our first Parents in the Garden to the latest defiances of 
bd in our own day. No doubt we blame—and blame 
tghtly—the human agents of evil who freely yield to his 
laneful influence, but there can be no doubt that it is the 
iil who has chiefly sown the cockle, whether of pride in 
it Garden of Eden, or of immorality in the domains of 


liganism, or of infidelity in the soil of Christianity, or of 
Vol. xvii. Y 
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heresy and error in the tilled fields of Jesus Christ and His 3 
Church. Among the children of the Church herself the | 
Evil Spirit wages relentless war and employs his keenes | 
strategy to deceive and destroy. Victory in this field js ty © 
him the most sought after and cherished of all. To wound | 
and destroy portions of the Mystical Body of Christ ministers | 
to the satisfaction of his intensest hate. St. Peter uses _ 
striking terms in warning the Christian Community to | 
unceasing vigilance : “Be sober and watch : because your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour. Whom resist ye strong in faith” 
(I Peter v, 8-9). St. Paul states that “the mystery of 
iniquity already worketh” (1 Thess. ii, 7), where he seems 
to oppose the mystery of iniquity to the mystery of God, the 
work of Anti-Christ to the work of Christ. Over against 
the continuous beneficent work of Christ among men—the 
operation of His grace for their salvation—is the fell work of 
His adversary, the operation of sin for the destruction of souls, 
It is manifestly of extreme importance that we be fully 
alive to the existence and activities of this supreme adver- 
sary of our soul’s salvation. “Be sober and watch” is the 
solemn monition of St. Peter. Indeed the Gospel of today 
significantly indicates how fatal is the absence of watchful- 
ness. ‘“‘While the men were asleep,” it states, “his enemy 
came and over-sowed cockle among the wheat.” “While 
the men were asleep” : this is the hour and opportunity of 
Satan. Open and visible war does not ordinarily serve his 
purpose. He cannot coerce the human will and he knows 
that the Christian has all the means of victory at his disposal. 
But the father of lies has other resources. He knows man 
and his ignorances and concupiscences. He is master of the 
art of allurement, deception, and corruption. He is an 
adept in the use of circumstances and agencies for his sinister 
purposes. In a word, he operates while “men are asleep”, 
while they are in a state of forgetfulness and unawareness 
in regard to his fell designs. Temptation in all its forms 
and with all its adaptability to diverse characters is the 
weapon which he employs with all too frequent and vast 
destructiveness. 
We must take every measure of precaution against this 
fatal sleep which gives our adversary his opportunity. We 
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must watch and pray ; we must keep alive to the teachings 
ind exhortations of our holy religion. We must live and 
gow strong in our true life, regularly and frequently having 
recourse to the Fountains of the Saviour and drawing there- 
fom the living waters of refreshment, strength, and salvation. 

But may we be satisfied with this negative victory, the 
triumph merely of not being overcome? This indeed would 
eso far a great gain, but one cannot exclude the thought 
that it might have some kinship with the procedure of the 
man who buried his one talent and did not trade for his 
rd with it. The truth of course is that: ‘“To them that 
lve God all things work together unto good” (Rom. viii, 
). Even the direct assaults of the evil one can be made, 
through the operation of divine grace and with our co- 
operation, the occasion for our adversary of new humiliation 
ad defeat and for ourselves the triumph of spiritual pro- 
gess and strength. The existence of wicked men amongst 
ws, servitors of Satan as they are, is indeed a great trial, and 
fwe are not vigilant, if in the word of the Gospel we are 
“sleep”, may do us great harm. But on the other hand 
what an opportunity they afford us for advance in virtue! 
Virtue grows by exercise and by the overcoming of diffi- 
ulties. Indeed the choicest virtues flourish in the presence 
if wickedness and opposition. Charity, patience, meek- 
iss, love of enemies, forgiveness of injuries, what a field for 
heir exercise and development is provided in the society 
ifthe wicked! The criminality of men provided the 
portunity for our Divine Lord to give infinite glory to 
God and Redemption to mankind by the supreme Sacrifice 
ifthe Cross. Let us face all the assaults of the evil one with 
vigilance and with an unfailing heart of courage. ‘To 
them that love God all things work together unto good” 
(Rom. viii, 28). 


The Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed... 
(and) to a leaven.” (Gospel : Matt. xiii, 31, 33.) 


The two parables of today’s Gospel belong to a group of 
parables in which our Divine Lord gives prophetic pictures 
fseveral aspects of the Kingdom of God which He came to 
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establish. He is addressing a crowd of Jews who are 


possessed of a very earthly conception of the Messianic | 
Kingdom. They were full of the expectancy that the | 
promised Kingdom would be established with dramatic 


suddenness, that it would be on a vast scale and of great 
worldly power, and that Israel would be in the supreme place 
holding the Gentiles everywhere in subjection. Our Lord 
sets about removing this false conception which had taken 
such deep root in the minds of the people. He does s0 
under the form of parables by which He instils the truth into 
their minds gently and skilfully, avoiding at this stage the 
more direct speech which would arouse their disappoint- 
ment and anger. In the first of the two parables He likens 
the Kingdom of Heaven to a grain of mustard seed, “which 
is the least indeed of all seeds, but when it is grown up, it is 
greater than all herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and dwell in the branches thereof”. The 
Kingdom of Heaven will in like manner start from the 
tiniest beginnings, but in virtue of its interior power it will 
attain in due course to vast and impressive dimensions. But 


its character and. impressiveness will be very different from . 


that pictured in Jewish expectancy. It will not leap into 
being with dramatic suddenness. It will not display to 
the world a panoply of earthly might and the trappings of 
earthly greatness. Our Lord gently undermines these vain 
imaginings. He leads His hearers to the truth that the 
Kingdom of God will grow from a hidden interior power, 
that it will make conquests by assimilating the souls of men, 
and that it will in due course reach huge proportions which 
will be in striking contrast with its first small beginnings. 
Our Lord spoke prophetically, and, like all prophecies, 
the wonderful content of the prophecy is only realized when 
the fulfilment of the prophecy is accomplished. We have 
the advantage in the light of history of being witnesses of the 
growth of the Kingdom from its small beginnings to the vast 
dimensions which in a short time it attained. Indeed it 
grew with a rapidity which—it can be truly said—surpassed 
all laws of historical development. At the first Pentecost— 
the day of its founding—3000 entered the Kingdom. Ina 
very short time the number became 5000. After a few 
years St. Paul could write to the delighted Romans : “Your 
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# ith is spoken of in the whole world” (Rom. i, 18). Indeed 


he rapid and wide expansion to which history testifies 
surpasses all human calculations and comparisons. It is 
gid of the illustrious protestant historian, Mommsen, that 
the volume of his great History of Rome which should deal 
with the propagation of Christianity in the Roman Empire 
never appeared because he could find, from a purely 
«ientific point of view, no sufficient explanation of the rapid 
gread of Christianity. There was in truth no such human 
aplanation. The only explanation is to be found in the 
hidden interior power communicated from on high, the 
breathing of the Divine Spirit. The Apostles and their 
Ministers planted and watered, “God gave the increase” 
(I Cor. iii, 6). Nineteen centuries of further development 
and expansion add immeasurably to the outstanding 
character of the portent, “the sign to the nations”, the 
miracle which the Church truly is in her character and life. 
Inthe words of the Vatican Council, “the Church itself, by 
reason of its marvellous extension, its eminent holiness, and 
its inexhaustible fruitfulness in every good thing, its Catholic 
wity and its invincible stability, is a great and perpetual 
motive of credibility, and an irrefutable witness of its own 
divine mission.” 

In the second parable our Lord likens the Kingdom of 
Heaven to “leaven which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal until the whole was leavened’. Here 
there is reference to the hidden force and fruitfulness of the 
Kingdom conceived as working in the soul or among men as 
agroup. Here again our Lord supplies a corrective to the 
Jewish conception, to which the Kingdom as a spiritual 
energy was completely alien. Christianity is to be a great 
interior leaven of the soul. It will transform it completely. 
It will bring the light of Faith to the mind. It will bring 
the assurance of hope and the exaltation of divine love to 
the will. It will bring the healing and exaltation of grace 
to the very essence of the soul. In a word it will endow the 
soul with the “‘true life’, the life by excellence, the life which 
isa sharing in the very life of God. Here again our Lord 
was concerned with a prophetic picture, but again how 
impressive in the light of history is the fulfilment of the 
prophecy! There rises to the mind the vast, unending 
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procession of martyrs and confessors, and the exalted | 
sanctity displayed in their lives. “I saw a great multitude, 


which no man could number, of all nations, and tribes, and Je 


peoples, and tongues, standing before the throne, and jn | 


sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palmsin Jj 


their hands” (Apoc. vii, 9). Even when we turn our gaze 
to the vast masses of the Kingdom—not confining ourselves 
to the heroes of sanctity—what a mighty transformation js 
effected, what reformation of morals, what healing of weak- 
ness, what exaltation of character, in a word, what fruitful 
activity of the divine leaven ! 

The two parables of today’s Gospel are wonderfully 
simple, but assuredly they are marvellously profound. We 
see in the light of nineteen centuries of history only a portion 
of the fulfilment of that which they foretell and promise. 
The wonderful divine process will continue into the future, 
even to the end of time, ever making new assimilations of 
people, ever putting forth marvellous fruits of holiness. And 
the end of time will not witness the end of the Kingdom. 
The Kingdom will receive its glorious consummation in the 
inconceivable triumph and bliss of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

For ourselves, the lessons of the parables should awaken 
in us a sense of our high privilege and dignity as members 
of the Kingdom and of our profound indebtedness to our 
Heavenly Father, Who, in the words of St. Paul, “hath 
made us worthy to be partakers of the lot of the saints in 
light, Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness 


and hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His 
love”’ (Coll. i, 12-193). 


The Twenty-sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


“They shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with much power and majesty.”” (Gospel : Matt. xxiv, 30.) 


On this last Sunday of the Ecclesiastical year, the Church 
most appropriately puts before us in the Gospel the truly 
awe-inspiring prophetical discourse of our Divine Lord on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, on the end of the world, and 
on His own second coming. It was delivered on the 
Tuesday before His death. He had spent a strenuous day 
in the Temple in discussions with His adversaries. On 
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Fiwing the Temple, some of His disciples directed His 
itention to the magnificence of the Temple and He replied : 
These things which you see, the days will come in which 
jere shall not be left a stone upon a stone that shall not be 
frown down” (Luke xxi, 6). A little later as, with His 
isiples, He was ascending the slope of Mount Olivet on 
fis way to Bethany, and had reached a point where a 
glendid view of the Temple and Jerusalem could be had, 
fe sat down and four of His disciples asked Him “‘when 
jall these things be ? and what shall be the sign of their 
wming and of the consummation of the world ?”’ (Matt. 

Our Lord’s reply is given—in part—in today’s 


The reply contains a twofold prediction, the one in 
ward to the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Temple 
id the other in regard to the end of the world. But the 
wo are united in Our Lord’s thought. The first is a figure 
symbol of the second, and, in the prophetic vision, they 
we viewed together owing to the intimate connection of 
neaning which they possess in the divine purpose or plan. 
The portion of the vast conception which regarded the 
struction of Jerusalem and the Temple can already be 
iewed in the history of its fulfilment. Our Lord had 
itlared : “‘there shall be then great tribulation, such as 

j ire hath not been from the beginning of the world until 
ww, neither shall there be” (Matt. xxiv, 21). The Jewish 
iistorian, Josephus, who was himself an eye-witness of the 
sege, gives the fulfilment: “It appears to me,” he writes, 
‘hat the misfortunes of all men from the beginning of the 
world, if compared with the misfortunes of the Jews, were 
wt as great as these.” The number who lost their lives 
turing the siege he gives as eleven hundred thousand, whilst 
arly one hundred thousand were led away as captive 
ives. The city was so completely levelled with the 
gound that no one seeing the site later could believe it had 
set been inhabited. The glorious Temple, the wonder, 
wt merely of Jerusalem, but of the world, to which Greece 
itRome had nothing to compare, became a mass of destruc- 
ton, not a stone being left on a stone. The terrible signifi- 
ance of it all, the meaning of it for mankind in every age, 
lie lesson of it for every soul is that which was conveyed by 
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our Divine Lord when, on Palm Sunday, seeing the city 
from Mount Olivet, He wept over it, and, having described 
its coming ruin in graphic detail, He uttered the sorrowfyl 
reproach and indictment: ‘because thou hast not known 
the time of thy visitation” (Luke xix, 41, 44). Jerusalem 
had rejected the Messias and put Him to death. Within a 
few decades of years she experienced the awful retribution 
which our Lord foresaw and bewailed in tears. 

The second prediction in our Lord’s discourse concerns 
the end of the world and the frightful happenings which will 
precede and accompany it. In this case we are left to the 
prophetic picture itself as its fulfilment is yet awaited, and 
hence we are without the light of history as to the manner 
of its fulfilment. But certain main features roughly out- 
lined and portrayed—as so often in prophecy—are awe- 
inspiring in the extreme. Before the great assize “there 
shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars ; 
and upon the earth distress of nations by reason of the 
confusion of the roaring of the sea and of the waves ; men 
withering away for fear and expectation of what shall come 
upon the whole world. For the powers of heaven shall be 
moved ; and then shall they see the Son of Man coming ina 
cloud, with great power and majesty” (Luke xxi, 25-27). 
In the discourse as continued by St. Matthew, our Lord 
emphasizes the suddenness of His coming by various com- 
parisons and strongly stresses the consequent need of 
readiness and watchfulness. ‘‘Watch ye therefore, because 
you know not the day nor the hour.” He later gives a 
picture of the supreme event: “When the Son of Man 
shall come in His majesty, and all the angels with Him, then 
shall He sit upon the seat of His majesty : and all nations 
shall be gathered together before Him, and He shall separate 
them one from another, as the Shepherd separateth the sheep 
from the goats: and He shall set the sheep on His right 
hand, but the goats on His left’? (Matt. xxv, 31-33). In : 
supreme culmination the solemn, irreversible sentence 1s 
pronounced : “Then shall the King say to them that shall 
be on His right Hand: Come ye blessed of My Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world. . . . Then He shall say to them also 
that shall be on His left hand : depart from Me, you cursed, 
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into everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his 
agels.” Finally we are told: “These (the wicked) shall 
90 into everlasting punishment; but the just into life 
everlasting.” 

As we have said already, the discourse of our Divine 
lord on these tremendous happenings is prophetic, and 
while much is revealed, much remains in mystery. Fulfilled 
the prophecy will be, but the details of fulfilment will only 
be revealed with the happenings themselves. But we know 
enough assuredly to awaken in us those salutary sentiments 
and—better still—those salutary determinations which 
should ever abide with us. In the first place the Gospel 
should awaken in us a salutary fear. ‘The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,” we are told by the Psalmist. 
Fear indeed is not the full or characteristic Christian senti- 
ment. But with our weakness and our failure at times to 
respond to what is higher, fear may, in the last resource, 
deter us effectively from a course that would be fatal. 
Secondly, as a lesson from today’s Gospel and as a repeated 
injunction of the Divine Preacher, we should resolve on a 
alutary constant watchfulness. ‘Watch ye therefore 
because you know not what hour your Lord will come.” 
“Watch ye therefore’, He again insists, “because you know 
not the day nor the hour”. But the most profound lesson 
we should draw from today’s Gospel is that which surpasses 
far and belongs more intimately to the genius and heavenly 
character of our holy religion, that, namely, which our Lord 
indicates in the words : “‘When these things begin to come 
to pass, look up, and lift up your heads, because your 
redemption is at hand”? (Luke xxi, 28). Here is indicated 
the triumphant character of the sublime hope which the 
Redemption inspires even in the midst of such dire happen- 
ings as are foretold. Even in his darkest hours the Christian 
should retain a sense of victory and of abounding confidence 
springing from his knowledge of the plenteous and super- 
abundant Redemption accomplished by Christ. 

W. Byrne. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


N 3 December, 1693, two young English ladies, 

Catherine and Margaret Burton, knocked at the gate 
of the Carmel at Hoogstraet in Belgium where Margaret 
intended entering as a postulant. Her sister Catherine was 
to go on to Gravelines to become a Poor Clare there. 
Catherine had always felt drawn to a Carmelite life, but 
had chosen the Poor Clares because she understood that | 
they were more austere. Great was her surprise when the 
Mother Prioress at Hoogstraet told her that she would be 
welcomed at the Carmel of Antwerp where arrangements 
had been made to receive her. A Protestant gentleman, 
hearing of her desire to become a nun, and having a great 
aversion to Jesuits, who, as he knew, directed the convent at 
Hoogstraet, had begged her father not to send her there, and 
himself had written to the Carmel of Antwerp, quite in 
ignorance of the fact that there also the Jesuits ministered 
to the spiritual needs of the community. Thus it was that 
Catherine Burton came to the Carmel of Antwerp where 
she received the name of Mary Xaveria. 

It is of her and another member of the same community 
that Sister Anne Hardman tells us the story in her recent 
book,! which adds further material to her previous works 
about the English Carmelite convents during the days of 
persecution. The MSS. on which this work is based are 
preserved at the Carmel at Lanherne whither the Carmelites 
from Antwerp later on migrated. 

Catherine Burton was born in 1668 near Bury St. 
Edmunds ; her father came from Yorkshire, her mother 
from Norfolk. The good home seconded God’s grace, 
which began to work early in the young child. From the 
age of nineteen she was for almost seven years attacked by a 
mysterious illness, during which time we have her accounts 
of various heavenly visitations. She made the Ten Fridays 
in honour of St. Francis Xavier and was cured, and from 
that time dates her great devotion to that saint whose name 


1Two English Carmelites by Sister Anne Hardman, S.N.D., pp. 176, 
with three illustrations. (London. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 75. 6d.) 
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jewas later to receive in religion. The fact that she found 
iz beginnings of religious life so much easier than she had 
aected speaks well for her previous spiritual formation. 
ir great difficulty, however, was learning her breviary, 
ace she had not learnt Latin, a difficulty which remained 
ith her for some time. The account left us of her life in 
jeconvent is filled with many extraordinary favours ‘such 
svsions of St. Francis Xavier, of the Divine Child and 
jr Lady. She one day felt inspired to speak of this to her 
jrector, and received a rebuff. The more she resisted 
(d's favours the more powerful the graces became ; the 
sldness and firmness of her director in this matter were 
dmirable. In time she filled the posts of Sub-Prioress, 
wice Mistress and finally Prioress, and was much loved 
wher sister of the community. After a life spent for God, 
ad after much sickness and pain, she died in the odour of 
mctity on 9 February, 1714. 

The same book contains an account of the life of another 
antly English Carmelite, Mother Mary Margaret Wake, 
iiose body was found fragrant and incorrupt after it had 
im in the damp convent vault for over thirty-eight years. 
he MS. of this life was written by Fr. Percy Plowden, S.J., 
ito for several years was spiritual director to the Carmel. 
any will be more attracted by this short life, since it does 
wtabound in extraordinary favours. Mother M. Margaret 
lake “was a true Carmelite, loving solitude and the 
wmmon life, and nothing can be chronicled of her that is 
aay way extraordinary, except the unvarying fidelity and 
ish level of perfection with which she performed even the 
ast duty”. The original MS. is prolix, and has been 
isiderably abridged in this life, but it is interesting to 
te in it the comment that the English nuns abroad gave 
tir bishops the most satisfaction and the least trouble— 
mise indeed! Though no extraordinary favours are 
torded, there seems little doubt that Mother M. Margaret 
apyed a high degree of prayer; notable traits in her 
ritual life were her practice of the presence of God, her 
ait of recollection and her purity of intention. After 
tthad been professed for some years she was appointed 
stress of novices, and in her method of training them 
played a sound common sense. “She soon disabused 
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them of that common illusion that they were only good | 
religious when they were at prayer, and insisted trenchantly | 


‘that the present duty, whatever it was, was always the most vi 


perfect, though the action itself of its own nature might be| 
far inferior in excellency and worth’”’ ; and to those who. 
asked permission to perform some unusual penance she ¥, 
would recommend instead the performance of some humble 9), 
and charitable deed for the service of the sisters. She loved ¥ 
solitude, and made her heart her cell in the distractions of! 


her office, for she was twice elected Prioress. A sheet of #u; 


paper contains in her handwriting these words: “My God 
I will never cease to approach nearer and nearer to thee by 
prayer and abstraction from creatures.” This saintly nun 
died on 21 June, 1678, at the age of sixty-one, having been 
forty-five years in religion. During alterations made in 
the convent in 1716 her body was found to be incorrupt, 
and doctors were called in to examine the body, and have 
left their depositions about the condition in which they 
found it; there are records likewise of favours that were 
granted through Mother M. Margaret’s intercession. This 
book, portraying as it does the lives of two nuns of the same 
convent, who were led by very different ways, is both 
interesting and well-written. 

During recent years theological thought has centred 
much around the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
and learned theological works have appeared on the subject; 
but works of a more general appeal to the faithful have not, 
been wanting and One Only Christ! has been written to place 
before those who are unversed in theology a clear explana- 
tion of the doctrine of the mystical body ; while it achieves 
this purpose one is constantly aware that one is reading a 
translation. 

Adoro Te? is a series of simple meditations on the hymn 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, and is meant to help people in their 
thanksgiving after Holy Communion or in their visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament. The reader is recommended to read 
slowly. Some may perhaps think the reflections rathe 
prolix, but many no doubt will profit by them. 


1 By Abbé Ch. Grimaud, translated by Rt. Rev. J. F. Newcomb, P.A. 
J.C.D., pp. 256. (Benziger Brothers. $2.50.) 

2 From the French of Dom Eugéne Vandeur by Clara Morris Rumbé 
M.A., pp. 164. (Benziger Brothers. $1.75.) 
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Mother Mary of Jesus, the Foundress of the Daughters 
{the Heart of Jesus, established also the Association of 
{tim Souls of the Sacred Heart in order to give others the 
gortunity of sharing in the work of the Order, and to 
grad among people generally the spirit of sacrifice, 
rparation and union with Jesus in the Eucharist. The 
ciation now counts a membership of more than two 
yndred thousand souls belonging to all classes of society 
{roughout the world. Fr. Kreuter has compiled a Guide} 
ich will meet the requirements of all associates, and will 
ip them to enter more thoroughly into the obligations 
iy have undertaken. 

y in Believing,” is a series of forty-five short sermons 
ihich were preached by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., in the 
durch of the Holy Cross, Leicester. They are Sunday 
mons, although there is not one for every Sunday of the 
wr and there are several for some Sundays. Simplicity 
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Fr. James O. M. Cap. is already known to a large public 


y his many writings, and Where is Thy God ?* is now 
rpublished in a cheaper edition. This is one of his earlier 
wrks, a series of conferences which were originally given 
iraretreat at University College, Cork. In his preface he 
geaks of people simply hungering for the deeper, the mystic 
wpects of Catholic doctrine. These conferences which 
tad so easily will help such souls to find what they want. 
LAURENCE P. Emery. 


II. LITURGY 


Many people who are in no sense liturgists by profession 
id who in their own order may resemble the gentleman 
whose recollection was that he had once learned Latin in 
tneral rather than any Latin in particular, will be delighted 


learn that the Catholic Truth Society has published 





‘Guide for Victim Souls of the Sacred Heart, compiled by the Very Rev- 
weph Kreuter, O.S.B., pp. 236. (Benziger Brothers. $1.50.) 

*Pp. 186. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 55s.) 

*By Fr. James, O.M.Cap., pp. 265. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 55s.) 
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recently Collects and Prefaces from the Missal translated byl 
Mgr. John O’Connor. The principles that have governed! 
the translations are explained in the introduction, which” 
refers to ‘‘a conscious endeavour after reasonable exactitude” 
and direct impact of words on the attention, meaning ; 
actuality in diction, with a shunning of the lower collo.. 
quialism as well as of false elegance”. There is a welcome’ 
remark on “Cranmer’s sly trick of translating one word by. 
two or three’, which suggests that an edition of the collects” 
in the Book of Common Prayer with italics to call attention | 
to paraphrasing or circumlocution would be a surprise to’ 













5 





many admirers of Cranmer’s renderings. The endeavour It 
to leave no word withouts its equivalent, to omit no phrase 4" " 
of the original, and to avoid giving the adverb to the wrong rom 
verb, is to be greatly commended. As regards the trans- bik 
lations themselves it will be of interest to all who love fine aher 
English to compare them with earlier versions, for example §°™ 
those in Fr. Martindale’s book, The Prayers of the Missal, 1; 48 
The Sunday Collects, and with those provided by Sister Mary ¥™ 
Gonzaga Haessly, O.S.U., in her doctorate thesis entitled, a 

may 


Rhetoric in the Sunday Collects of the Roman Missal.? 

The last-named book is an admirable study of a fascin- 
ating subject, and is divided into three sections, namely, 
prolegomena on the author’s aims and procedure, then a 
colometrized text, commentary and translation, and finally 
notes on the vocabulary and syntax. Sister Mary Gonzaga 
is fully aware of the limitations of her treatment, since she 
is not concerned with the ascetical, liturgical, historical or 
homiletic aspects of the Sunday collects. Her purpose is 
mainly “‘to investigate to what extent rhetoric is used in the 
Sunday Collects” (p. 7), and to classify the results of her 
study. She recognizes in each of the collects a well- 
determined principle of construction, and decides that 
every collect has two main divisions, the Protasis or prelude 
which is the basis or background for the petition, and the 
Apodosis or theme which expresses the purpose of the 
prayer. Further, each collect has three parts, the address, 
the petition and the conclusion. So, to take an example, 


rea 









1 Catholic Truth Society, 1939. 2d. : 
2 Ursuline College for Women, Cleveland, Ohio, 1938. Pp. 203. Price 
not stated. 
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ted by) jecollect for the first Sunday of Advent has, as its protasis, 
verned 
which” 
Ctitude ‘ 


je words Excita, quaesumus, Domine, potentiam tuam et vent in 
shich are to be found an address (Domine), a formula of 
tition (quaesumus) and two petitions (a) Excita potentiam 
ym, (b) Vent. The remainder of the prayer makes up the 
odosis which gives “the amplification of the petition in 
fe form of a result clause’. At the end of the analysis of 
ite style there is a brief resumé of the rhetorical figures in 
ach collect which, in the example selected, are hyper- 
taton, parallelism, asyndeton, epanaphora, assonance, 
imoioteleuton, and first and last words. 

It must be a matter of opinion whether or not the author 
was wise in separating the notes on vocabulary and syntax 
fom the main discussion on the rhetoric. She _ herself 
inks that this division is to the advantage of clarity, but 
thers may be of the opinion that it would have been better 
include the whole treatment of a collect under one section. 
gain, the ordinary reader, often not well equipped in the 
natter of works of reference, might welcome a definition of 
ie various rhetorical figures which are so clearly catalogued 
n Appendix B, No. 4, instead of being referred to a number 
{works that are not easily obtainable. But the appendices 
we full of useful information regarding the schemata of the 
wllects, the distribution of common elements and important 
words, the word-order, definitions and descriptions, and the 
ike. There is a list of words used in the collects and a full 
tiliography of works on rhetoric and on the Church’s 
iturgy. The final estimate calls attention to the precision 
ad conciseness of expression, the objectivity, the imper- 
onal character and the exquisite workmanship of the 
Sunday Collects, and readers of this excellent thesis will find 
rason to agree with Cardinal Wiseman that: “There is 
tardly a collect in which some singular beauty of thought, 
ome happy turn of phrase, is not to be found” (p. 193). 

There was recently published in Holland a liturgical 
work with the title The Sacrifice of the Church: An Analytical 
Sudy of Liturgy, by Joh. Hartog, D.D., which is interesting, 
apart from its subject matter, as the work of a Dutch writer 
who has decided, for reasons not stated, to give it to the 
wrldin English. After a long struggle with the problem 


‘“Hollandia”, Baarn, Netherland, 1939. Pp. 173. 7s. 6d. 
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of the author’s ecclesiastical position I have to acknowledge 
myself vanquished. We are informed on a page that does 
duty for a colophon that “This study is the revised con. 
dension (sic) of the Thesis on which the author acquired the 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity in the Western University, on | 
the authority of Dr. A. Fazl, Ph.D., LL.D., Member of the | 
International Law Association, London, September a, | 


1937. And at the foot of the page is the legend : “Impri- i, 


matur H. B. Lauwert, libr. cens.a.h.d. 19 XI 1938”. No | 
doubt those who are acquainted with the name of the J 
Rev. H. B. Lauwert of Utrecht will have the clue to the ¥ 
puzzle about Dr. Hartog. In the preface the author's | 
thanks are offered to a large number of authorities—Latin, | 
Eastern Catholic, Orthodox, Old Catholic, and Anglican— | 
all of whom “must share in his deeply felt and here openly | 
expressed thankfulness’. Dr. Hartog has been the guest ] 
of many religious orders in the West and in the Balkan 
States, and there are times when he writes as a Catholic 
would write. On the other hand, the criticisms and 


suggestions offered in the book as a whole, more particu. J): 


larly in the last chapter, makes it difficult to believe that 
the author is anything like a normal citizen of the Civitas J, 
Dei. 

The book is divided into six chapters, entitled respec- 
tively, the Worshipping of God, Liturgy, the Opus Redemp- 
tionis in its cosmical revelation, the Cycle of the Year, the 
Cycle of the Day, and Holy Eucharist. As regards its 
form, then, it is an ordinary manual, a rather elementary 
manual, be it said, of liturgy. What distinguishes it from 
many other manuals is, apart from the peculiar theological 
standpoint, the quantity of footnotes, drawn from a great 
variety of sources and making up about two-thirds of the 
small number of pages in the book. Owing to the use ofa 
language which is plainly not his own Dr. Hartog’s meaning 
is at times exceedingly hard to seize, and the effort to justify 
the text by citations taken from authors of every shade of 
theological opinion is not always very successful. 

It is in the last chapter, on the Holy Eucharist, that the 
unsatisfactory character of the book is most apparent. Two 
of the author’s numerous dislikes (namely assistance at Mass 
by those who do not make their Communions and the 
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7 ,itence of any Mass that is not a missa cantata) are heavily 
Baphasized, as in such remarks as that in a footnote to 


' G,1530: “In the Holy Eucharist-Communion (senseless 


led ‘Mass’) was seen too one-sidedly only the application 
ithe merits of the Cross ; the Communion faith was almost 
Vedected”. Again, we are informed on p. 103 (note 13) 


Git: “The author of this work often attends Mass in 
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estminster Cathedral (that proportionless building) on 


F\nday morning, in a side chapel together with five or six 


yople, In the Cathedral the crowds are walking through 
me another, but it does not harm the single person in the 
tapel. But do not sit down to follow Low Mass said at 
ie High Altar ! In Southern Europe the practices of Low 
\ass are the heavier.”” ‘The note ends with the reflection, 
wledfrom Mr. Attwater’s The Catholic Eastern Churches, that : 
‘Among the so called uniates the Low Mass is coming into 
w. Alas!’ In the preceding chapter the neglect of 
atempore prayer among Catholics is regretted and the fact 
said to be “based on the saying of several Roman Catholic 
ists whom I asked here about” (p. 129, note 28). Since 
te preface is dated from Mount Athos, the identification 
(“here about” becomes more than ordinarily compli- 
ated. But it seems fairly evident from the quotations given 
lut the author is, theologically speaking, a vagus and that 
is book, in spite of much recondite erudition provided in 
ie text and the footnotes, cannot safely be recommended 
i Catholic readers. 

Beyond the Altar Rail, by Fr. Thomas H. Moore, S.J., is, 
sthe foreword explains, ‘‘an attempt to reach the meaning 
thich hides beneath the symbolism of the Mass. Its two 
min sources of information will be the theology of the 
urifice and the Liturgy” (p. ix). It is a charmingly 
tinted and very readable book of simple instruction that 
ull please those for whom it is intended, and it is likely to 
lta good introduction to the more elaborate works of 
Vandeur, Fortescue and others. 

The funeral rites of the Byzantine Church are excellently 
tanslated by P. Paulus Matzerath, O.S.B., in Die Toten- 
jtem der byzantinischen Kirche? in a version based upon the 
aaa 

Fordham University Press, 1939. Pp. xi+112. $1.25. 

"Paderborn, Ferdinand Schéningh, 1939. Pp. 160. 2 marks 20 pf. 

Vol. xvii. z 
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Greek text, published at Rome in 1873, of the Great Eucho 
logion. It helps to take the place of the Slavonic text with 
a German translation which was edited by the Archpriesf 
Alexis von Maltzew, formerly chaplain to the Russia 
Embassy in Berlin, in 1899. It is the second volume in the 
admirable series Hetlige Feiern der Ostkirchen now in course o 
publication under the editorship of the monks of St. Joseph’ 
Abbey, Gerleve, and is to be warmly commended. 
Joun M. T. Bartoy, | 


III. PHILOSOPHY 


Perhaps more than any other science philosophy is the 
work of master-minds. For this reason a good deal of 
philosophical literature is concerned with history and the 
criticism of outstanding systems. In this connection 
attention may be drawn to a new Introduction to Philosophy, 
by Professor de Raeymaeker of Louvain.! This follows the 
usual, and in fact inevitable, plan of such works in dealing 
first with the problems of philosophy and then with it 
history—and it is to the latter that the largest section of the 


book is devoted. An original feature, and one that will belfir hi 


useful to beginners, is the last section of the book, which 
gives an account of present-day philosophical schools 
institutions and literature. Here is to be found a usefull 
selection of general works on philosophy and its history) 
The problems of philosophy are grouped under four heads: 
the problem of knowledge, the problem of being (monismjl 


and pluralism), the problem of nature and life, the problemjure: 


of value. These problems are stated as impartially a 
possible, and it is not the author’s intention to solve themjt 
but only to stir the interest of the student who is at the 


beginning of his studies by making clear the intricacy andjfictn 


importance of them. 

A sentence at the beginning of the historical section 
show how the author regards the history of ideas. “The 
development of philosophic thought”, he says, “has followed 
capa aaa iia aaa ca eal ae a 

1 Intvoduction a la Philosophie, par Louis de Raeymaeker. Pp. ix+27! 


(Louvain, Editions de l'Institut Superieur de philosophie, 1938. 25 J” 
belges.) 
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9, imeversible course : each moment of it is an original 
omenon, a function of that which goes before and a 
UB ndition of that which follows it.” This organic con- 
‘Ntion of philosophy necessarily implies its imperfection 
“Fievery stage of its development, and also its perfectibility. 
ythe author concludes this section with the remark that in 
"Bic Neo-Scholastic movement modern theories and prob- 
Wins are studied with sympathy, and there is no hesitation 
padopt such theories, if it is possible, or at least to gain 
alightenment from them. 
Enlightenment of this kind is best obtained when 
mdern theories are thoroughly scrutinized, and their 
Hivrgencies from, and concordances with, the age-long 
e@iilosophy are clearly seen. Such a work with regard to 
face modern philosopher has recently been undertaken by 
gi. J. Messaut, O.P.1 In his essay on the philosophy of 
iongi#m Brunschvicg he first examines this teaching as a 
icine of immanence, and in the second part of the essay 
egosiders the notion of immanence in the philosophy of 
\. Thomas, contrasting this with that of Brunschvicg. The 
itsuter, under the influence of Descartes and Spinoza, gives 
ikcontrolling position in knowledge to Mathematics, and 
it him the mathematical proposition is the type of the 


ichi@prfect judgement, where two ideas are seen to be “interior” 


Px one to the other. So the intelligible world is the mind 

wif, and the sensible world a “causal synthesis” brought 
Pout in the mind, and to which we give the name of experi- 
ue. This is certainly “idealism”, for though it does not 


ism@iny the existence of external objects it does deny that they 


gave any meaning apart from the totality of things to which 
asgie mind gives intelligibility. This doctrine of immanence 
essarily leads Brunschvicg to a rejection of Christianity, 
mich even in its most undogmatic forms is a transcendent 
itrine, and in Catholicism is bound up with what he calls 
i “llusory concepts” of substance and causality. The 
ilfuscendence of God is, according to him, absolutely 
@posible, for ‘in order that God should be in spirit and 
et truth the first condition is that he shall only be in spirit 
md in truth”. After setting out the Thomist doctrine of 


_'La Philosophie de Léon Brunschvicg, par J. Messaut, O.P. Pp. 168. 
ts. J. Vrin. 1938.) 
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immanence, especially in relation to knowledge, Fr. Messayt 4"! 
uses it to criticize the construction of the Brunschvicgian 7 

idealism. He does this first with regard to its method,’ 
which is mathematical, and which obliges him to envisage | 
philosophy as a pure mental construct, in radical opposition | 
to common sense which regards it as an explanation of the’ 
given. It is easy to see the far-reaching implications of 
such a method, and how it leads to an entire rejection of) 


the doctrines of substance and transcendence. The absolute q"" ¥ 


rationalism which follows from it has a great attraction for’ 
many minds since the human intellect would be completely 


autonomous, and draw all truth from itself. The intellect #) im 


is, however, condemned to solitary confinement, and 50° 
confined is apt to fall into uncertainty, despair and the §" 
madness of scepticism. Enough has been said of this! 
interesting study to indicate its usefulness both in making us 
acquainted with a contemporary leader in philosophy, and’ 
in bringing into relief the advantages of the balanced views 
of Thomism. 

We have heard a good deal lately of the Standard! 
Rabbit, which operates with exact regularity ; and if only 
a Standard Reader could be evolved the lot of editors of 
Reviews would be a much happier one. As it is, even ina 
comparatively limited sphere, such as that of philosophy, or 
even of Thomism, it is not possible to produce a Review 
which shall always and completely satisfy the needs of its] 
readers. As nearly as possible the thing seems to have been 
done in the case of the first number of a new Review, the 
Thomist,1 which the Dominican Fathers of St. Joseph's 
Province, U.S.A., and Sheed and Ward have just issued. A 
feature which seems bound to prove particularly attractive 


and useful is the discussion of “Problems for Thomists"s a 


The one considered in the present number is the “Proble 


of Species”, and is from the pen of Professor M. J. Adler off” 


Chicago. The problem is : “How many substantial specie 
do we know adequately (by real definitions) ?” This i 
one which is too generally evaded, or superficially answered 
even though on the answer depend important consequences 


1 A Speculative Quarterly Review. Edited by the Dominican Bathe 
(Sheed and Ward Inc., 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. $1.25 4 copy 
$4.00 a year.) 
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7, this article we have only the statement of the problem, 
Frits solution we have to await a subsequent number of the 
F\siew; but the exposition is so lucid that already it goes 
ipod way towards it. In later numbers Professor Adler 
yomises uS a discussion of the problem of substantial 
iange. Though the “Problems” section seems to be the 
mst original feature of the Review, the other articles in the 
jst number are also noteworthy. These include one by 
4, Garigou-Lagrange, O.P., on “Humility according to 

i, Thomas”, in which is made plain the immense difference 

tween humility and both human respect and _ pusil- 

simity. In an article on “The Philosophical Approach 

»God in Thomism” Fr. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., shows 

iat value St. Thomas placed on the work of human reason, 
. Gud in the course of his review of the “proof of God’’ has 
ome illuminating comments to make on the meaning of the 
wd “esse”? as used by St. Thomas. Other articles in this 
umber are concerned with “The Roots of Obligation”, 
‘cial Unity and the Individual”, and the Thomistic 
\heme of the Classification of the Sciences, in the last 
{which Fr. Brennan, O.P., shows clearly the inadequacy 
{the Wolffian classification. Altogether a stimulating 
mgazine. 

It is natural—and right—that in these days of social 
pheaval, Philosophy should concern itself not only with 
yeulation and abstract thinking, but should descend into 
it arena of world-events. In the current number of 
Tight two articles deal with the question of what, if any, 
‘gue the philosophical bases and presuppositions of the Nazi 
ad Fascist revolutions. Dealing with the adoption of 
bantile as the philosopher of Fascism, Mr. J. S. Bogue shows 
lat though verbally Gentile’s teaching sometimes agrees 
th Fascist doctrine, yet in reality they are contradictory. 

ius: “Both Fascism and Gentilian Philosophy are anti- 
ieguiividual, but in essentially different ways. Gentile 
iq “toys the individuals ; Fascism unites them.” The fact 
ithe matter seems to be that neither the Fascist nor Nazi 
tolutions had any philosophical basis, but when they 
wre successful an attempt was made to rationalize them. 


‘A quarterly of the Sciences and Letters. (The America Press, New 
wk, $5.00 a year.) 
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Since these movements were movements of human society q 


they could not escape the influence of human thought, and 4 yg9i 


in this way Kantian intuitionism may affect the Naz 
movement, even though it did not produce it. So the | 
author of the article on “The Philosophical Antecedents of 
German National Socialism” (Vernon J. Bourke) remarks 
of Rosenberg’s choice of Eckhart as a patron of the move. 
ment—this selection is “like the act of an illegitimate child 
in selecting a father, for the parent so obtained is but an 
accessory after the fact’—and this is true also of the other 
‘‘antecedents”’ mentioned in this article, and is presumably 
the reason why the author chose this expression. 

A good deal of attention continues to be paid to the 
philosophy of science, since both the Principle of Indeter- 
minism and the Quantum Theory have obvious reper- 
cussions on philosophy, and give rise to various problems 
which bring into relief the general question of the philo- 
sophic value of scientific theories. A good summary of 
recent discussions on these points is given by M. André 
Berten in the Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie (Louvain, 
Fevrier, 1939), while the more general question of the 
necessity of discovering a true philosophy of nature is dealt 
with by M. Bergounioux in the Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesias- 
tique (Toulouse, Avril—Juin, 1939). 

Turning to recent writings on Psychology mention may 
be made of the Prolegomena in Psychologiam of Fr. van der 
Veldt,? the chief interest of which is, perhaps, to be found in 
the attention paid by the author to this question of the 
relation of the experimental sciences to philosophy, and 
their philosophical value. The book is admittedly a text- 
book for students, and indeed compiled in the first instance 
for the author’s audience in Rome, and so does not aim at 
literary elegance, but is a storehouse of information, particu- 
larly with regard to the views of Scholastics. The treatment ]; 
of the opinions of non-Scholastic philosophers and scientists 
is too sketchy to give a fair view of them. As to the philo- 
sophical value of scientific theories the author makes his 
own the opinion of Fr. Hoenen, S.J., in which the explana- 
tory scientific theories are regarded as analogous. As has 


1 Auctore P. Jacobo van der Veldt, O.F.M. (Roma. Libreria del 
Collegio di S. Antonio, Via Merulana, 134. 1938. No price given.) 
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yen suggested the value of this work lies rather in its 
ringing together a great deal of information which is not 
aly accessible to students than in its positive conclusions. 
we have an outline of the history of Psychology from the 
afiest times to the present day, which includes a short 
yount of early Oriental views on the subject. This is 
slowed by a more detailed review of modern psycho- 
iyical schools, and the last section of the book deals with 
demethods of Psychology; including Mensuration methods. 

fr. de la Vaissiére’s book on Experimental Psychology 
ys been a standard work for the last twenty years. He has 
wwadded to it a small second volume? in which he discusses 
te new orientations in this science. Here, after laying 
wn the rules which must govern the construction of a 
aisfactory theory of “deep psychology’’, he examines the 
tracteriologies, Freudian theories and the “Individual 
lychology” of Adler in order to see whether they conform 
these rules. Finally, he proposes his own solution in the 
teory of the formal union of the intellectual and sensible 
imamisms—a solution which, in its essentials, is Aristotelian. 
ly the objection that he has illicitly introduced Meta- 
ihysics into a positive science he replies by citing a number 
fopinions of prominent Psychologists who recognize that 
itilssophy has a necessary part to play in the solution of the 
wychological problem. In all this the same clarity and 
mstery of his subject with which we have been familiar in 
isearlier work is in evidence. 

Another book which has stood the test of time is that of 
hofessor Klug of Passau.2 This has recently been made 
wallable to a wider public by a French translation. The 
woblems of psychological derangements are here treated 
tm the point of view of the moralist, and the book has a 
wactical as well as a theoretical end in view, inasmuch as 
it author wishes to assist confessors and others in their 
tdeavours to correct abnormalities. To help them in doing 
tis a large number of illustrations of the aberrations dis- 
ased are drawn from the actual experiences of living 
‘Elements de Psychologie Expérimentale. Vol. II. Orientations 


Minitives. Psychologies Profondes, par J. de la Vaissiére, S.J. (Paris 
Mauchesne. 25 frs.) 


*Les Profondeurs de l’Ame, par Dr. I. Klug. Traduit de l’Allemand 
atl’Abbé E. Roblin. (Editions Salvator. Mulhouse. 1939. 45 /1s.) 
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subjects, as, for example, in the sections dealing with criminal | 
and sexual perversions. While recognizing to the full the 
weight of hereditary influences in leading to abnormal cop. | 
duct the author is convinced that the incentives supplied by | 
Christian morality are capable of overcoming them. 

At the time of his death Abbot Vonier was engaged ona 
revision of his first work, The Human Soul.1 This he had 
almost completed and it is now published. There is no: 
need to commend this little book, which in its original form 
has long been appreciated as a simple and clear exposition 
of the doctrine of Catholic philosophers and theologians 
concerning the soul of man and other spiritual beings. It 
can hardly be classified, however, as a philosophical work, 
since, though it deals with what can be known of the nature 
of the human soul by reason, the greater part of the book is 
an explanation of the knowledge of the soul which we have 
through faith. This increases the value of the book for the 
general reader for whom it is intended, as we have here a 
conspectus of the whole of Catholic teaching on this subject. 
The author has added a chapter on Spiritualism in this new 
edition ; but while this is inconclusive, the lay reader wil 
find the clear account given of the state of the soul after 
death, in accordance with the teaching of Catholic philo- 
sophy and theology, illuminating and fascinating. 

R. P. PHILups. 


1 The Human Soul, and its relations with other Spirits, by Dom Anscat 
Vonier, O.S.B. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 1939. 6s.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
JUVENILES AND CENSURES 


More than once the CLERGy Review has expressed its 
pproval of the probable opinion that girls as well as boys 
ue liable to incur ecclesiastical censures only after the com- 
ition of fourteen years of age, and consequently that a 
rl convert under that age need not be absolved from 
wnsure. Can that opinion be safely followed, at least in 
he diocese of Liverpool, in view of a decision of the Holy 
(fice of 3 June, 1908, addressed to the then Bishop of 
liverpool, of which a copy is enclosed, and which explicitly 
sates that girl converts who have completed twelve years 
must make the abjuration of heresy and be absolved from 
ensure? (Liverpolitanus.) 


REPLY 


The decision of the Holy Office, which our correspondent 
tus kindly forwarded, answered affirmative to the following 
question: ‘“‘Utrum puellae, quae maiores sint duodecim 
amorum, minores vero quatuordecim, haeresis abiurationem 
cere et absolutionem a censuris recipere debeant ? Regula 
aim Albitii (Collectanea, S.C.P.F. 1680) tantum de pueris 
bqui videtur ‘Si debba esigere dai giovanni l’eta di 14 anni 
hsola professione della fede cattolica’. Lex vero communis 
wuellas maiores duodecim annorum censuris ligari affirmat.” 

(i) The matter was discussed in this Review, Vol. II, 
1932, p. 42, n. 18, and p. 439 in answer to an objection ; 
ad again in Vol. XII, 1936, p. 340. The question whether 
the age of 14 applies to girls as well as to boys, in this 
wmection, has long been in dispute amongst canonists 
both before and after the Code. Probably the best and 
most exhaustive study of the subject is by Fr. Berutti, O.P., 
in Jus Pontificium, Vol. XVI, 1936, p. 26, who holds it to be 
ertain from Canons 2230 and 88 §2 that girls can incur 
tnsures from the age of 12, and he quotes a dozen post- 
Code canonists of the same view including Maroto, Chelodi, 
Blat, Ojetti, Raus and Coronata. On the other hand, with 
the care to be expected in go distinguished a writer, he 
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quotes ten others who are equally certain of the opposite Dati 


view that the age of 14 is the same for girls and boys, and Jui 
these include Sole, Cappello, Cocchi, Michiels and Roberti, J 
moreover, he cites a number who think that this more © 
liberal view is probable: Genicot-Salsmans, Primmer, Ji 
Vermeersch-Creusen, to which names may be added many J) 
others, e.g. Gougnard, Collationes Theologicae fasc. ii, 1936, | 
p- 140; Tummolo-lorio, Theologia Moralis, 1936, II n. 582, | 
q. 27 and n. 909, n. I. 

(ii) Tummolo-Iorio states: “Ad effectus legis poenalis 
feminae, quoad pubertatem aequiparantur, saltem proba- 
biliter, maribus, ita ut pro utrisque attendenda sit aetas 14 
ann. expletorum (Canon 88 §2). Nec obstat resp. particular 
S.Off. 3 Jun. 1908.” He is one of the few authors who are 
aware of the Liverpool rescript, and it is not found or 
mentioned in any of the collections we have consulted. Its 
force is limited to the particular persons for whom it was 
given, according to Canon 17 §3: “Data (interpretatio 
authentica) autem per modum sententiae iudicialis aut 
rescripti in re peculiari, vim legis non habet et ligat tantum 
personas atque afficit res pro quibus data est.”” In our view, 
accordingly, the terms of the rescript affect the diocese of 
Liverpool, but in other places the opinion may safely be 
followed which has already been given in this Review. 


ANTIPHON B.V.M. IN THE OFFICE 


If the whole Office of the day is recited privately without 
a break, is it necessary to say the Antiphon B.V.M. after 
Lauds as well as at the end of Compline? (W.) 


REPLY 


The point is not settled expressly by the rubrics of the 
Breviary. From Tit. xxxvi Rubricae Generales, compared with 
the directions given in the Ordinarium Post Singulas Horas, 
the Antiphon is to be said after Compline and after Lauds, 
except when Lauds is followed by the recitation of the 
Hours, in which case it is said at the end of the Hour ter- 
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gnating the recital. The rubrics are chiefly concerned 


Tih determining the difference between private and 


joral recitation ; in the latter case, the Antiphon is said 
tthe end of each hour, “si tunc terminetur officium et 
jeedatur a choro”’, unless the Hour is immediately followed 
one of the offices mentioned in n. 3 of Tit. xxxvi. The 


lds Antiphon when followed by all the remaining Office 
the day, and two views used to be held, the more common 
ing that it was necessary to recite the Antiphon twice. 
S.R.C., 20 April, 1923, n. 4384, ad 2, settled the point 
iydeciding that it was sufficient if the Antiphon was recited 
me, namely, after Compline, whenever the Office is 
rited without interruption from Lauds to the end. This 
gution is also applicable to the choral recitation of the 


fice, whenever the same circumstances are present. 
E. J. M. 
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(i) Sacra Paenttentiaria Apostolica: “De Benedictione © 
Papali ope Radiophonica Accepta” (A.A.S. xxxi, 1999, | 
p- 277). 

Iam pridem multisque ex partibus supplices ad Sanctam | 
Sedem libelli pervenerunt, per quos postulabatur ut qui | 
Apostolica Benedictione a Summo Pontifice Urbi et Orbi 
sollemnibus occasionibus impertita una cum plenissima 
admissorum venia praesentes frui nequirent, possent tamen 
plenariam Indulgentiam adipisci, si ope radiophonica } 
eamdem Benedictionem pia devotaque mente acciperent. 

Iamvero, re mature studioseque perpensa, infra scriptus 
Cardinalis Paenitentiarius Maior, in Audientia die 10 
currentis mensis et anni habita, causam eiusmodi Beatissimo 
Patri decernendam proposuit. Augustus Pontifex vero, 
relatione audita ab eodem Cardinali facta, ac valde percu- 
piens ut ea, quae progrediens aetas per humanarum disci- 
plinarum studia invexerit, saluti animarum procurandae 
inserviant, decernere ac statuere dignatus est ut cum 
praesentes tum ii qui quovis spatio absentes, ope tamen 
radiophonica, Benedictionem a Summo Pontifice Urbi et 
Orbi impertitam pie devoteque accipiant, plenariam Indul- 
gentiam, suetis conditionibus, lucrari possint. 

Mandavit autem Sanctitas Sua ut praesens Decretum 
publici iuris fieret. 

Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus, peculiari etiam 
mentione dignis. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. Paenitentiariae, die 15 
Tunii 1939. 

L. Card. Lauri, Paenitentiarius Maior. 


A reply of the Sacred Penitentiary to the Bishop of Varannes, 
4 March, 1932, directed that the plenary indulgence, given 
by the Holy Father at the close of a Jubilee and on other 
occasions, was not gained by those who were listening to his 
words on the wireless. This reply appeared in the journals, 
e.g. CLERGY REviEw, 1933, VI, p. 244, but it was never 
officially promulgated. 

On the other hand, another private reply of the same 
Congregation, given to the Procurator of the Society of 
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fous, 13 April, 1935, decided that the indulgence which 
4 companied the papal blessing, given at the close of missions, 


ys gained by those who heard it in another building by 
neans of a megaphone. Commenting on this decision a 
witer in Pertodica, XXIV, 1935, p. 140, raised the question 
meerning the plenary indulgence given by the Holy 
father by means of the radio on occasions such as the close 
fthe Eucharistic Congress in Dublin. It was obtainable 
wer the wireless by the persons whom it concerned since 
ie Holy Father expressly chose this method of communi- 
ating it. The situation is rather different when, for 
sample, a Roman ceremony is broadcasted concluding 
vith a plenary indulgence Urbz et Orbi. 

The doubts existing on the point are now removed. 
The indulgence is gained by all who devoutly receive the 
mpal blessing over the wireless, when it is given Urbi et 
(bi on solemn occasions. This reply will, no doubt, raise 
anumber of forgotten disputes as, for example, the validity 
absolution by letter or by telephone, and the friendly 
axiom favores sunt ampliandi will be invoked in order to apply 
the principle here enunciated to similar instances. 

In our opinion it must be restricted to the occasions 
when the Holy Father utters the blessing, and may not be 
atended to the papal blessing given by delegates according 
to Canon 914 and on other occasions. 

Also, one must notice the familiar clause suetis condi- 
tombus, which, according to the most recent official 
definition in Preces et Pia Opera, 1938, means : confession, 
communion, visit to a church or oratory and prayer for the 
Pope’s intention. 


E. J. M. 


(ii) “Sermo quem Beatissimus Pater, die XXIV Mensis 
luni, anno MCMXXXIX, in Palatio Apostolico Vaticano 
habuit ad alumnos Seminariorum, Collegiorum et Institu- 
rum Utriusque Cleri atque ex omni gente, qui in 
Alma Urbe ad sacerdotium efformantur” (A.A.S. xxxi, 
1939, pp 246-251). 

Sollemnis conventus ad quem confluxistis, ut Iesu Christi 
in terris Vicario observantiae pietatisque vestrae testi- 
monium exhibeatis, singulari Nos, filii carissimi, perfundit 
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laetitia ac summopere delectat. Videmus enim ante oculos / 
Nostros frequentiam huiusmodi, in qua cum omnia rerum | 


ingenii abundantiam admirari necesse sit. Recreat quippe 7 
Nos electa manus doctorum in sacris disciplinis insignium, 
moderatorumque corona qui sollertissimam navant operam, | 
ut alumni sibi concrediti sancte instituantur optimique | 
evadant sacerdotes ; sed mirifice Nos capit oblata species 
lectissimae iuventutis quae non huius Urbis modo aut 
Italiae, sed Europae universique terrarum orbis clericis 
coalescit. Quos cum cernimus eadem voluntatum con- 
spiratione atque agendarum rerum similitudine coniunctos, 

ut apti fiant qui—Successore sancti Petri duce ac magistro— 
doctrinam et gratiam Iesu Christi in omnium hominum }}! 
animos diffundant, temperare Nobis non possumus, quin 
maximas Omnipotenti Deo gratias agamus pro hac divinae 
vocationis plenitudine ; idque eo magis, quod iuvenes, qui 
adsunt, velut vices gerunt illorum omnium ad milia bene 
multa, qui toto terrarum orbe sese sacerdotio vovere cupiunt. 

Christus Dominus, ut omnibus compertum est, Apostolis 
dixit : ‘‘Vos estis lux mundi’’.! Lux lucet, sol calefacit. 
Ecce igitur finis vester, ecce catholici sacerdotii assignatum 
propositum: solem esse supernaturalem qui hominum 
mentes veritate Christi illustret, eorumque animos inflam- 
met amore Christi. Huic autem fini assignatoque pro- 
posito omnis etiam ad sacerdotium praeparatio ac confor- 
matio respondeat oportet : 

Si lux veritatis, quae ex Christo est, vos omnes fieri 
vultis, ipsi primum hac veritate illustrandi estis. Propterea 
in sacrarum disciplinarum studia incumbitis. 

Si caritate Christi hominum animos informare cupitis, 
ipsi primum caritate illa incendi debetis. Cui quidem rei 
educatio vestra religiosa-ascetica inservit. 

Probe nostis, filii dilectissimi, clericorum studia praeclara 
illa Constitutione regi “Deus scientiarum Dominus”, quam 
Decessor Noster f. r. Pius XI edidit. Qua in Constitutione 
sedulo discrimen statutum est, illudque diligenter in usum 
traducendum, inter disciplinas principales (ad quas acce- 
dunt auxiliares), et ceteras quae speciales audiunt. _Illae 
—-professores in ratione docendi et examinandi studiose hoc 

1 Matth., v, 14. 
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dculos | itendant—principem locum teneant et veluti centrum 


‘erum © 


qdiorum sint oportet; hae vero sic tradendae sunt 
ique exercendae, ut disciplinas principales apte comitentur 


uippe Fiqe compleant, at non nimium laboris sibi vindicent nec 
: Foquam ita, ut studium accuratum et vere summum 


Jecipuarum doctrinarum detrimentum vel minimum 


watiatur’. 

"Id sapientissime porro statutum est riteque servandum, 
i “philosophiae rationalis ac theologiae studia et alum- 
wum in his disciplinis institutionem professores omnino 
ertractent ad Angelict Doctoris rationem, doctrinam et 
wincipia, eaque sancte teneant’”’.t Ea enim est Aquinatis 
apientia quae veritates rationi non impervias vivida luce 
ilustratas aptissimo eodemque solido unitatis nexu mirifice 
wliget; ea est quae ad dogmata fidei declaranda et 
ifendenda maxime aptetur ; ea denique est quae grassantes 
wimarios errores Cuiusvis temporis efficienter valeat arcere 
tinvicte debellare. Quapropter, dilectissimi filii, animum 
fferte plenum amoris et studii erga Sanctum Thomam : 
itis viribus incumbite ut luculentam eius doctrinam 
atllectu perspiciatis : quidquid ad eam manifesto pertinet 
tt tuta ratione ut praecipuum in ea habetur, libenter 
implectimini. 

Haec praecepta a Decessoribus Nostris iampridem data, 
wsttarum partium ducimus in praesenti recolere et, si 
ilicubi desiderentur, ex integro instaurare; simulque 
trundem Decessorum Nostrorum monita Nostra facimus, 
qibus veri nominis in scientia progressum et legitimam in 
wudiis libertatem tueri voluerunt. Probamus prorsus ac 
tmmendamus novis disciplinarum inventis antiquam sapi- 
titiam, ubi opus sit, aequari; ea de quibus bonae notae 
Angelici Doctoris Interpretes disputare solent, libere agitari ; 
twa vero subsidia ex historia deprompta in textibus 
Aquinatis plenius intellegendis adhiberi. Neque ullus 
mivatus “se in Ecclesia pro magistro gerat”?; nec “quid 
 amplius alii ab aliis exigant, quam quod ab omnibus 
tigit Omnium magistra et mater Ecclesia”*; neque 
tenique vana dissidia foveantur. 


1C.1.C., Can. 1366, § 2. 
*Benedictus XV, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VI, 1914, p. 576. 
*Pius XI, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XV, 1923, Pp. 324. 
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Quae omnia si, ut confidimus, praestabuntur copiosg 
expectanda erunt disciplinarum emolumenta. Aemulatio 
enim in veritate quaerenda et propaganda per commen. 
dationem doctrinae Sancti Thomae non supprimitur, sed 
excitatur potius ac tuto dirigitur. 

Verum, ut pretiosis fructibus institutio vestra cumuletur, 
necesse est, dilectissimi iuvenes, idque impense vos hortamur, 
ut doctrinae haustus quos studiorum cursus emetientes 
excipitis, non ad scholaria tantummodo specimina super. 
anda dirigantur, sed ut potius quandam quasi formam 
animis vestris imprimant, quae sic permaneat, ut numquam 
elabatur, et ex qua, cum usus postulabit, quidquid qua voce 
qua scriptis ad catholicam veritatem propagandam homin- 
esque ad Christum convectandos conducat, exprimere 
possitis. 

Haec quae diximus, tum ad veritatem divinitus pate- 
factam quod attinet valent, tum ad eius rationalia praemissa; 
ad principia scilicet philosophiae christianae sive illustranda 
sive defendenda. Relativismo illi, quem Decessor Noster 
im. memoriae Pius XI modernismo dogmatico exaequans 
et “impense reprobans” “‘modernismum moralem, iuridicum 
ac socialem? nuncupavit—utpote qui supremam normam 
veri et falsi, boni et mali non iam immutabiles recti iustique | 
leges agnoscat, sed singulorum hominum, civilium ordinum, | 
reipublicae, generis mutabilem utilitatem statuere contendat 
—huic, dicimus, modernismo vos, impavido pectore, ut 
Evangelii praecones decet, veritates perfectas atque absolu- 
tissimas obiicere debetis, quae ex Deo natae sunt, unde 
primaria officia et iura singulorum, domestici convictus ac 
Civitatum necessario permanant, et sine quibus civilis 
societatis dignitas et felicitas consistere nequeunt. Quod 
sane egregie praestabitis, si veritates huiusmodi ita mentes 
vestras occupaverint, ut pro iisdem, sicut pro sanctae fidei 
mysteriis nullum laborem refugere, nulla incommoda 
recusare parati sitis. 


Illud quoque curandum vobis est, ut veritatem ita 


proponatis quae recte intellegatur et gustetur, perspicuo 
semper nec unquam ambiguo sermone adhibito, vitatisque 
superfluis et noxiis mutationibus quae veritatis substantiam 
facile inficiunt. Hic semper mos, haec consuetudo fuit 


1 Litt. Encycl. Ubi avcano, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XIV, 1922, p- 696. 
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| holicae Ecclesiae. Ad haec etiam illud S. Pauli quadrat, 


dsc. “Iesus Christus . . . non fuit est et non, sed est 
ofuit”.? 

Quodsi ad veritatis divinitus datae et ad mysteriorum 
yi catholicae ordinem respicimus, verum quidem est 
ates progressus in investigandis et utendis naturae 
bus, multoque magis strepitum, quo cultura de rebus 
nc terrenis disseminatur, plurimorum mentes perturbasse, 
but supernaturalia vix lam percipere possint ; ast non 
mus verum est sollertes sacerdotes veritatibus fidei intime 
butos et Spiritu Dei repletos maiores hodie et mirabiliores 
rssus, quam fortasse nunquam antea, in hominibus 
isto lucrandis reportare. Ut tales et ipsi efficiamini 
wdotes, auctore et exemplo sancto Paulo, nihil antiquius 


wae. Alte insideat menti vestrae a fidelibus hodie 
"$ animarum pastores et confessarios eruditos summo 
serio quaeri. Pio ergo fervore in studium theologiae 
malis et iuris canonici incumbite ! Etiam iuris canonici 
iplina ad animarum salutem dirigitur et omnibus normis 
ybusque suis in id denique potissimumque tendit, ut 
mnes gratia Dei sancti effecti vivant et moriantur. 

Disciplinae historicae, quatenus in scholis tractantur, non 


mnvis hae quoque suum momentum habeant, sed potius 
mper id spectent, ut actuosam Ecclesiae vitam demon- 
tat: quantum videlicet Ecclesia laboraverit ; quanta 
ua sit; quibus viis et quo felici exitu sui muneris man- 
tio satisfecerit ; quomodo caritatem opere expleverit ; 
tam pericula lateant, quae florescenti Ecclesiae statui 
Mtent ; qua in conditione publicae rationes inter Ecclesiam 
tCivitates intercedentes se bene habuerint, in qua vero 
ims bene ; quantum Ecclesia politicae potestati cedere 
st, quibusnam autem in adiunctis immobilis stare 
brat: maturum denique de Ecclesiae conditione iudicium 
Hincerum erga Ecclesiam amorem—ecce quae schola 
soriae ecclesiasticae in alumno praestare et fovere debet, 
praesertim in vobis, dilectissimi filii, qui hac in Urbe 
famini, in qua antiqua monumenta, bibliothecae instru- 
fisimae, ac patentia studio et conquisitioni tabularia, 


"IT Cor., i, 19. 
ol. xvii. 2A 
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Ecclesiae catholicae vitam per decurrentia saecula velutl 
ob oculos ponunt. 

Ne autem constantiam et virtutem vestram labefactar/ 
sinatis, cotidie, dilecti filii, quantum fieri potest, ex inex.4™ 
haustis Sacrorum librorum fontibus, Novi praesertim Testa. ™ 
menti, genuinos Iesu Christi et Apostolorum spiritus haurite 4 
qui semper in mentibus, in verbis, in operibusque vestrig 
resplendeant. Indefessi estote in labore, vacationum etiam! 
tempore, ut qui vobis praesunt, fidentes dicere possint 
“Luceat lux vestra coram hominibus: ut videant operal 
vestra bona, et glorificent patrem vestrum qui in caelis) 
ont””.* 

Divinae est vocationis vestrae ad Iesu Christi amorem: 
et gratiam viam in hominum animis sternere. Ad quod 
quidem assequendum vos ipsos primum amore illo incendi 
necesse est. Christi autem amorem in vobis incendite per 
coniunctionem cum Christo in oratione et sacrificio. 

Per coniunctionem, dicimus, in oratione: siquidem 
si a Nobis quaeritis, quodnam verbum initio Pontificatus 
Nostri ad Ecclesiae catholicae sacerdotes habeamu,, 
respondemus: Orate, magis magisque et_ instantiug 
orate ! : 

Per coniunctionem vero in sacrificio: in Sacrificio 
Eucharistico. At non solum in Eucharistico, sed una simul 
in sui ipsius quodammodo sacrificio. Nostis enim e& 
effectibus Ssthae Eucharistiae unum esse, ut adstantib 
et recipientibus robur ad sese veluti sacrificandum et abnes 
gandum conferat. WVariae christianae asceseos format 
quoad secundaria multa differentes quidem sint et maneant 
earum tamen nulla viam ad Dei caritatem novit citr 
sacrificium etiam sui ipsius. Id enim Christus a sui 
sectatoribus expostulat, qui dixit: “Si quis vult post m 
venire, abneget semetipsum, et tollat crucem suam quotidie 
et sequatur me’? qui viam ad amorem Dei in observation 
mandatorum divinorum esse expressis verbis definivit; 
qui denique—Apostolis suis potissimum—illam etiam mira. 
bilem sententiam impertiit: ‘Amen, amen dico vobigj 
nisi granum frumenti cadens in terram, mortuum fuerif 
ipsum solum manet; si autem mortuum fuerit, mul 
fructum affert’’.4 


1 Matth., v, 16. 4 Luc., ix, 23. 3 To., xv, 10. 4 To., xii, 24-2 
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Sacerdotale munus singularia a vobis, ut ita dicamus, 
geificia requirit, inter quae praecipuum illud ac sui 


a psius plenum sacrificium obsequii erga Christum per 
X inex. 


Testa.) 


aeibatum. Probate vos ipsos! Et si qui deprehenderint 
¢impares esse ad illum servandum, eos obsecramus ut a 
\minario discedentes alio se conferant, ubi aetatem 
ineste ac fructuose transigant, quam non sine salutis 
yternae discrimine et Ecclesiae dedecore in Sanctuario 


Fsent acturi. Eos vero qui in statu sacerdotali iam vivunt 


gt eum ingredi parati sunt, hortamur, ut se devoveant 
tos et animo magno. Cavete, ne in hac liberalitate ab 
mumeris fidelibus superemini, qui hodie pro Dei gloria 
¢ Iesu Christi fide durissima quaeque patienter ferunt ; 
wi omnibus in hoc certamine exemplo vestro praelucete, 
wstroque labore devotioneque ipsis et omnibus divinam 
ratiam in vita et in morte procurate. 

Porro “hoc mandatum habemus a Deo, ut qui diligit 
jum, diligat et fratrem suum”. Hanc in proximos 
atitatem Iesus Christus signum ac veluti tesseram cuiusvis 
iristiani hominis declaravit,2? eademque multo magis 
utholici sacerdotis quasi insigne habenda est, quae cete- 
mquin a caritate in Deum dissociari nequit, ut aperte 
wendit Paulus Apostolus, qui grandiloquo praeconio 


Auitatem celebrans, Dei proximorumque amorem perbelle 


Beiprocat.> Haec proximorum caritas limitum ignara 


§omnes homines, linguas, nationes, genera sese porrigit. 


hmvero, carissimi filii, optatissima et singulari opportunitate 
lamin, quam romana commoratio vobis praebet, huius 


Awitatis exercendae erga tantam iuvenum multitudinem, 


wilicet ex diversissimis et maxime inter se dissitis nationi- 


#s, omnes tamen eiusdem sunt temporis, eiusdem fidei, 
. @usdem vocationis, eiusdem in Iesum Christum amoris, 


gdenique eiusdem omnino iuris in Ecclesia. Hac, dicimus, 


asione utamini ad hanc fovendam caritatem, nec quid- 


gum sive verbis sive re a vobis agatur, quod eam vel 
-geiter laedat. Concertationes politicarum partium aliis 


inquite : haec tractare vestrum non est. Vos communi- 
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Denique si amore Christi crescere vultis, foveatis opor- 4 
tet oboedientiam qua filiorum, fiduciam, amorem erga Jey | 
Christi Vicarium. Christo enim in Eo reverentiam ¢ | 
obedientiam exhibetis, Christus in Ipso vobis praesens est, ” 
Perperam secernitur ecclesia iuridica ab ecclesia caritatis, 
Non ita, sed illa Ecclesia iure fundata, cuius caput Pontifex 
est, eadem est Ecclesia Christi, Ecclesia caritatis, univer. | 
saque christianorum familia. Sensus illi, qui in familia vere © 
christiana patrem cum filiis, filios vero cum patre arctissime 
coniungunt, inter Nos et vos regnent. Vos autem qui hac in 
Urbe degentes testes estis quomodo Apostolica haec Sedes, 
humanis posthabitis considerationibus, nil aliud cogitet, 
nil aliud quaerat nisi bonum, felicitatem, salutem denique 
fidelium totiusque humani generis, fiduciam illam quam 
de ea experiendo concepistis, cum fratribus vestris toto 
terrarum orbe communicate, ut omnes in caritate Christi 
cum Summo Pontifice unum sitis. 

Sacerdotalis apostolatus vester divina veritate illuminatus 
et informatus amore Christi inter saevissimas mundi a 
veritate et amore aversi tempestates, mediisque in difficultati- 
bus et aerumnis—quae omnium in apostolatu laborantium 
veluti privilegium sunt eosque quasi naturali necessitate 
comitantur—nec fructu uberrimo pro animarum salute 
nec beante illa consolatione, Dei favente gratia, carebit 
qua repletus Sanctissimus doctor gentium asseverabat: 
‘Per Christum abundat consolatio nostra’”’.} 

Unus scit Deus, per quas vias providentia sua unum- 
quemque vestrum ducturus sit, quae ascensiones et qui | 
descensus, quot denique passus per saxeta et senticeta vos 
expectent. At unum definita certitudine vitae cuiusvis 
sacerdotis insidet, qui veritate et amore Christi imbuitur: 
spes scilicet in illum, “qui dedit nobis victoriam per 
Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum’’.? 

Haec igitur supernaturalis victoriae certitudo in quibus- 
nam altiores radices egerit, quam in vobis, qui ad Aposto- 
lorum sepulcra et ad catacumbas martyrum spiritus illos 
hausistis, qui anteactis temporibus hominum genus reno- 
varunt, quique etiam hodie Iesu Christi promissiones 
vigere validas sibi conscii sunt ?. Quapropter vobis, dilectis- 
simi filii, ea graviter iteramus quae beatissimus Paulus 


1 JI Cor., i, 5. 2 J Cor., XV, 57+ 
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Jytus ac securus de fructu laboris apostolici profitetur : 


aque, fratres mei dilecti, stabiles estote et immobiles : 
jundantes in opere Domini semper, scientes quod labor 
ter non est inanis in Domino’’.1 ~~ 

Hac spe repleti, uberrimas Aeterni Pontificis gratias 
ger Vos omnes et super unumquemque vestrum invocantes, 
juminantis et corroborantis huius gratiae pignus vobis 
gamanter in Domino Benedictionem Apostolicam im- 
yertimus. 


1] Cor., xv, 58. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
THE REGISTERS 


HE Register of Confirmations, Liber Confirmatorum, . 

contains a record of all confirmations which have been 9... 
administered in the parish church. The Code clearly jn. | 
dicates that confirmations must be registered in a special § 
book quite separate from the Register of Baptisms. The ¥. 
Rituale Romanum directs that the following particulars | 
should be inscribed : name of the person confirmed ; date 
of administration; name of place and title of church; 
names of parents; names also of godparents, of their 
fathers and of their parish, name of the bishop. The date 
should be qualified by a liturgical description; thus: J 
die 12 Funti, 1920, quae fuit Festum Pentecostes. Our estab- 9 
lished practice in England is to write down the names in §. 
columns, and on separate pages according to sex. Con- | 
firmation names and the names of godparents are set down 
in parallel columns, but we do not register the names of 
parents. The full list of entries must be signed by the 
parish priest. The confirmation of a non-parishioner is 
recorded in the register of the parish where he is con- §,. 
firmed ; but a notification must be sent to his own parish § 
priest or the priest of the parish where he was baptized, so 
that an appropriate annotation may be inserted in the 
baptismal register. 

The Register of Marriages requires the full names of the 
contracting parties and also the names of the witnesses and 
the officiating priest ; the date and the place including the 
title of the church. It is not sufficient to give merely the 
initials of Christian names after the manner of the civil 
register. On the other hand, although the names of the 
fathers of the contracting parties must be added, it is not 
necessary to describe them by their trade or occupation. | 
In the marginal space notes may be made referring to dis- 
pensations obtained, and the reasons thereof ; this applies 
also to dispensations from the publication of banns. The 
parish priest must sign every entry, even in cases where he 
does not officiate. A detailed record of all marriages must be 
inserted in the baptismal register in the space provided 

366 
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jngside of the record of the baptism of each of the con- 


racting parties ; it is not necessary to give the names of 
rents OF witnesses. Canon 1107 of the Code decrees 


Ft marriages of conscience should not be registered in the 


ae sdinary register, but should be recorded in a special book 
een | 


stich must be kept in the secret archives of the curia. In 
igland it is our custom to record the convalidation of 
iil marriages in the ordinary register, but with an appro- 
yateannotation. A certificate of convalidation must never 
given. In the opinion of many experienced priests 
eat prudence should be exercised in issuing certificates of 
mitiage ; applicants other than well-known parishioners 
jould be referred to the registrar. 

The Register of the Dead, Liber Defunctorum, has suffered 
omuch from general neglect in this country that we might 
excused for regarding it as obsolete. Moreover, it might 
xsafely argued that the directions given in Canon 1238, 
msidered in relation to the laws immediately preceding, 
we in view conditions which rarely obtain in England. 
lowever, the Rituale requires that the Register of the Dead 
told record the name of the deceased person, names of 
ents or spouse, date and place of burial, name of 


ficiating priest, age of the deceased, mention of Sacraments 


meived in danger of death, and date of administration. 

hr custom of writing the names of the recently dead in the 
turch notice-book, and of announcing their anniversaries, 
wobably sufficiently fulfils the purpose of the Code and the 
hale, 

The Book of Status Animarum is the register of parish- 
mers. It should contain the names and addresses of all 
anilies, and particulars as to the spiritual condition of each 
wividual ; these latter details should be indicated by 
atials. The books should be treated as strictly con- 
ilential, and should never be entrusted into the hands of 
ayfolk. Unfavourable comments, even in code, should be 
wefully excluded. A card index may be used ; it entails 
“4 work, but has the advantage of being easy to keep up 
date. 


j.P.R. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Mario Bendiscioli by George D. Smith. Pp. viii + g5, : 

(Burns Oates and Washbourne. 33s. 6d.) 3 
. Italian author of this short work has a recognized 

competence in the subject. He outlines the programme | 
of the Race movement, traces its origins, sketches the | 
character and mentality of its leaders, describes the organs ‘ 
of its propaganda, and discusses the efforts made by its |: 
advocates to mould history, literature, education and law 
in Germany in accordance with its tenets. He concludes 
with a brief survey of the Protestant reaction to, and Catholic | 
defence against, this crude materialistic philosophy ; and ¥i 
in a final chapter quotes the Papal teaching in the truly 
magnificent Encyclical, Mit brennender Sorge. 
' Anyone who reads this book will have a very clear idea 
of the salient features of Racialism. He will feel that he 
has grasped its character and its methods. Here and there, 
of course, he may be left a trifle dissatisfied. He may have 
the impression, for instance, that the author overstresses 
the distinction between Racialism and the Nazi regime, | 
especially in view of the fact, which the author himself” 
states, that the strength of Racialism within the Nazi party | 
has grown with the influence of the party itself in the life 
of the State, so that it has come to be regarded as an essential 
element of the political revolution. 

Canon Smith has given us an excellent English transla- 
tion. His version of Mit brennender Sorge, the substance of 
which is here included, is much superior to the official 
translation. j.G. 


Instructions on Christian Doctrine. The Sacraments. By Rev. 
N. O’Rafferty. 336 pp. (Bruce Publishing Co. 
Chicago, & Coldwell, London. 12s.) 

THEsE instructions are adapted by the author from the 

Italian of Fr. Bressanvido, O.F.M., and explain each 

of the sacraments dogmatically and morally. We have 

examined them from the point of view of a priest desiring 
material or ideas for doctrinal sermons. He already has 
368 
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: qurces at hand, manuals of dogmatic or moral theology, 
4 pal encyclicals and the like, which are more than 
lian of 


aficient for teaching him or refreshing his mind about the 
ioctrine of the Church. What he needs is an arrangement 
{this material suited for verbal and popular instruction, 
yatness of presentation, a logical and therefore an easily 
gemorized analysis in the form of points, together with 
gme freshness of treatment. We think that such needs 
ye adequately satisfied by the present volume. For 
sample, the categories of persons who are excluded from 
receiving Holy Communion (Instruction xvi), or the 
iscription of penitents who are not disposed for absolution 
(Instruction xxii), provide just the information on which a 
iiscourse may easily be based. 

As an exact and unassailable statement of doctrine 
he instructions occasionally leave something to be desired, 
in describing the effects of original sin on our human 
uture (Instruction iii), and in stating that one of the 
mote dispositions for receiving the sacrament of marriage 
sto refrain from making promises of marriage too far in 
uvance (Instruction xl). In the first instance, the effects 
of Adam’s sin upon posterity seem to be somewhat exag- 
grated ; in the second instance, the point which the author 
desires to make is not at all clear. But, as we have said, 
the priest will presumably have other sources of doctrine 
on which to draw, and he will use this volume in the selection 
if ideas and synopses for the presentation of his material 
in the pulpit. E. J. M. 


FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Wissenschaft und Verkiindigung (J. B. Lotz, S.J., in 
<atschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 1938, Heft 4). A con- 
troversy has been going on in Germany for some time about 
a Verkiindigungstheologie, i.e. a theology adapted for preaching, 
what we may perhaps call a homiletic theology, as distinct 
fom the scientific theology with which scholastic manuals 
and dogma lectures have made us familiar. Do we need 
uch a theology? And would it be essentially distinct 
fom its scientific counterpart? Fr. Lakner, S.J., answers 
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both questions in the affirmative ; scientific theology, he | 
says, is not preachable ; eminently adapted by reason of its 7 
rational and abstract methods to its own purpose, which is © 
that of establishing and synthesizing revealed truth, it is not | 
suited to the understanding of the people, nor, since it js 
concerned primarily with the True, does it effectively reach 
the souls of men, which are moved ultimately by the 
attraction of the Good. Moreover, scientific theology 
treats primarily of that which is first in se, i.e. the divine 
life of the Trinity, whereas homiletic theology treats, or 
should treat, primarily of Christ, who is first quoad nos, 
And hence Fr. Lakner concludes that the two are essentially 
distinct. Professor Schmaus, however (whose Katholische 
Dogmatik, by the way, is now in course of publication 
and may soon appear also in an English version), is of 
opinion that we do not need a distinct homiletic theology ; 
he maintains that scientific theology of its very nature 
should be essentially preachable, and that homiletic theology, 
on the other hand, should be essentially scientific. ‘What! 


fear,”’ he writes (Die Seelsorge, 16, 1938), “is that the intro- — | 


duction of a distinct homiletic theology may in the course 
of time lead to a general contempt for the strictly scientific 
theology, and that a homiletic theology which did not need 
to be strictly scientific would very soon be drowned in the 
irrational stream of life. Real theology is scientific, and 
it is preachable. If we no longer have such a theology, 
then we must restore it or recreate it.” 

Fr. Lotz, the writer of the article under review, finds that 
the two apparently opposite opinions coincide, and he 
reconciles them by regarding scientific theology and 
homiletic theology as representing two opposite poles 
connected with each other by the characteristic tension of 
the human mind between the abstract and the phenomenal. 
As in the order of purely natural thought the mind is able 
to achieve abstract ideas only through the use of the senses, 
and reciprocally is able to use those abstract ideas only by a 
constant use of the imagination (what St. Thomas calls 
conversio ad phantasma), so in theology, having attained to 
the Trinity through Christ, it is only through Christ that we 
are able to preach the Trinity. If the contact is broken the 
current ceases to flow; a scientific theology which loses 
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Fh with the Christian life becomes devitalized and 
Yip in its rigid abstractions ; while a preaching of the 
J gel divorced from theological science—which alone can 
Twide the clear ideas that anchor it to the truth—runs 
ierisk of becoming a humanitarianism which is Christian 
ly in name. 


Under the title Marianum a new Mariological review has 
gun to appear, edited by the Servites in Rome.’ It is a 
warterly review to be dedicated exclusively to the scientific 
ady of all that concerns our Blessed Lady: dogma, 
agesis, patrology, apologetics, ascetics, liturgy, archaeo- 
wy, reviews and bibliography ; indeed, among the good 
tings promised is a general Bibliographia Mariana, indis- 
gisable to all students of a subject which is now receiving 
ymuch attention. It is no doubt too early as yet for us to 
amise on what lines the new periodical will develop, since 
aly two numbers (January and April) have so far come 
wer our notice. But it appears that the contributors will 
efor the most part Fathers of the Servite Order, and that 
ie theological inspiration of the whole is derived from the 
ite Cardinal Lépicier. In the January issue all the signed 
wtributions are from members of the Order itself; one 
uf of its pages are devoted to the first instalment of a 
)ygmatica Mariana by Padre Roschini, O.S.M., a commen- 
wy upon Cardinal Lépicier’s famous treatise De Beatissima 
ligine Maria Matre Dei ; and nearly half the review space 
an appraisement of the works of that learned theologian, 
ito is rightly regarded as one of the greatest Mariologists of 
ment times, and to whose memory this first number of 
aanium is a worthy and fitting tribute. It is just that it 
tould be so ; dedicated in a special way to the service of 
wt Lady, the Servite Fathers rightly assume the honourable 
wk of telling forth her glories, and they are justly proud of 
itt who devoted his theological talent with such success to 
latwork. It is not, however, the intention of the editors 
bexclude other theological writers. Already the April 
umber contains an article by Fr. Carol, O.F.M., well known 
ithis enthusiastic pursuit of Mariological studies, and for 
Als ois ancora cendaciemch paciacraesesenaelialaeceaaeameen eae 


— XXX Aprile, 6, Rome (129) ; price (in Italy) 30 live; (abroad) 
ve, 
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his ardent defence of the view—against which theologians 7 
in increasing numbers are now protesting—that our © 
Lady co-operated immediately and formally in objective 
redemption. It is perhaps a good thing that a periodical © 
should be devoted exclusively to promoting the opinions of 


one school of thought. Theologians of dissentient schools 4°’ 


may be thus stimulated to inaugurate a review of their own, 
G. D.S. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
PRAYER 


ft, Marsh writes : 

In his very interesting articles on prayer, Mgr. Knox 
mdeavours to help people for whom the method of St. 
jmatius may prove uncongenial by outlining a quite differ- 
at method of prayer. I cannot but feel, however, that in so 
ning he gives his readers an unfair account of St. Ignatius’ 
nthod. He exaggerates the orderliness of the Saint’s 
structions, calls them rigid and regimented. “My only 
«uple is,’ he writes, “whether there are not people who 
imply cannot perform as St. Ignatius meant them to, the 
nental gymnastics prescribed.” It is important to remem- 
ier that the Book of the Exercises is only meant to be a 
teleton of the meditations to be clothed and given life by 
he giver of the Exercises. The Annotations amply prove 
hat St. Ignatius does not at all envisage a rigid hard and 
fst regimented method of undergoing mental gymnastics. 
He shows clearly how the individual must be studied and 
il the exercises adapted to his peculiar needs and tempera- 
nent: “The spiritual exercises should be adapted to the 
ispositions of those who wish to make them, that is to say, 
cording to their age, learning or capacity, lest one illiter- 
ite or of weak consitution be given things which he cannot 
tar without inconvenience and by which he cannot profit.” 
He gives three methods of prayer and in the classical medi- 
tions on the Foundation, Kingdom of Christ, Two Stand- 
ads, etc., shows a complexus of varying methods rather than 
irgid, hidebound thing. His notion of a contemplation 
fa Gospel mystery provides for ample liberty of spirit. 
The composition of place and application of the senses 
St. Ignatius would surely not have them given greater 
ialue than means to an end) are psychological thought 
processes well calculated to bring an average man’s mind 
ind will into that disposition St. Paul wrote of when he said, 
‘let this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus.” The 
inalysis of any method, even of those favoured and described 
ly Mgr. Knox, will always make it seem artificial, although 
reality it may be the most natural thing in the world. 
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This is seen in the many manuals which are published to A 
describe to the would-be swimmer or golfer how to make his 
first strokes, or to the beginner at French how to contort his 


lips and mouth to obtain the desired accent. And yet the a 


processes are natural indeed. 
In the matter of prayer St. Ignatius would surely _— 
the question of method as secondary provided it helped the 


individual to pray well. The sight of the stars above Rome © agp 


set him praying, as he took a few minutes’ respite from his 
letter-writing by stepping out on to his little balcony. “How 
vile is earth when I look up to heaven”, he would murmur, _ 
He knew that there are times when we should require no 
formal method, but he wanted to ensure that in times of — 
dryness we might have something well adapted according 
to the principles of psychology to help the soul to be faithful 
and successful in prayer. The whole issue seems admirably 
summed up in the following words of Fr. Louis de Ponte: 4, 

“For spiritual men should not be like ships of high 
building which cannot sail without wind, but rather like 
galleys that navigate both with the wind and the oar; 
when they lose the wind of divine inspiration, they must 
navigate with the oar of their own faculties, aided with 
divine favour, which may not, however, be sensible. This 
kind of prayer is often most profitable, though less pleasing, 
on account of its greater merit in fighting against distrac- 
tions and dryness of heart. And if we persevere, using the 
oars of prayer, in his time Christ our Lord will come to 
visist us, with whose visitation this tempest will cease.”* 
Mgr. Knox replies : 

I am very sorry if I gave the impression—I cannot 
convict myself of making the statement—that St. Ignatius 
was opposed to the liberty of the spirit, or sought to impose 
the method of the exercises upon all devout souls, regardless 
of temperament and circumstances. Whether St. Ignatius 
was an Ignatian is a question for experts to settle, like the old 
question whether Nestorius was a Nestorian. He has often 
been vindicated from the charge, especially by fathers of 
the Society, like Pére Surin, who were anxious to defend 
less formal methods. If I have any quarrel it is with certain J 


1A Treatise on Mental Prayer. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 1929. 
P. 37-) 
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wher fathers of the Society who have tried to establish the 
nthod of the exercises, which is normally a discursive 
nethod, as the rule for all meditation. The people I had 
mind (as my critic will see if he will give another look at 
te first of the two articles) were those who objected to the 
irit of Balthasar Alvares. My whole plea is for liberty 
(the spirit, and I should be very sorry if it were thought, 
aspite of my express disclaimer, that I was trying to rivet the 
gve on to the other leg, like the man in Stevenson’s fable. 
"Father da Ponte’s similitude is excellent ; only, having 
opportunity of consulting him as I write, I should be dis- 
sed to imagine that he is thinking of higher states of 
mayer than my articles attempted to deal with. When a 
oul enjoys infused prayer of a strictly mystical order, 
ibviously there is nothing to be done, when the grace is 
mporarily withdrawn, except to betake oneself to some 
ther kind of prayer. But I do not think the authors I have 
illowed would say the same about the prayer of stupidity ; 
«tainly Abbot Chapman would not. I think they would 
(aim that it could be prayed in and through almost con- 


tinuous distractions. 


CHURCH ADVERTISEMENT 


‘Casados”’ writes : 

The late Holy Father gave us all a lead when he said 
ome words about the Church making use of modern 
ventions. 

As regards making our churches known, are we not 
nined still to linger in the catacombs? It really is hard 
ometimes, in entering a strange town, to find out where the 
Catholic church is. 

In this town, where my church is the only Catholic 
thurch, I have had occasional inquiries by ’phone from 
isitors in hotels, often late on Saturday night, about the 
ituation of the church and the times of Masses. 

Thad a neat little card printed and sent to all the hotels 
ind boarding-houses with a politely worded request that it 
thould be hung somewhere in the hotel for the benefit of 
Catholic visitors. I have not verified if this has been done 
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in every case, but I know that several hotels have compligs 
After all, the average hotel proprietor considers himself! 
host, I think, and likes to be helpful to guests. The can 
complete with eye-holes and loop for hanging, simply said 
“ Church in such a street. Masses at such time 
*Phone No. a Z 
Moreover, who knows but that the sight of a reminder gf 
the existence of a Catholic church may not bring some ax 
Catholic to Mass who does not go to Mass when at home?! 
In this connection a London hotel proprietor told me 
that he had such notices in his hotel from all the places of 
worship in his district, except the Catholic church, and thag 
he would be glad to display anything of that kind. : 
Here, the L.M.S. Railway will allow of a small frame 
of four square feet, to be displayed on the station, in which 
such a notice, or any bill advertising social events etc., cam 
be set, for a rental of 245. a year. 4 


We are asked to announce that corrections and new 
information for the 1940 Catholic Directory should be sent 
without delay to the Editor, The Catholic Directory, Arche 
bishop’s House, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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